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Goethe’s  Educational  Philosophy  and 
the  Re-education  of  the  German  Youth 

By  WERNER  REISER,  Ph.  D. 

Layola  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

IT  IS  quite  l^itimate  that  the  edu-  Greek  tyrants.  We  venture  to  say 
cators  of  the  Allied  nations  have  also  that  democracy  does  not  represent 
demanded  to  be  heard  at  the  peace  a  new  order  on  the  ground  that  the 
table.  If  the  statesmen  of  the  differ-  Greek  city  states,  particularly  during 
ent  countries  want  to  avoid  the  em-  the  era  of  Pericles,  were  governed  by  a 
barrassing  situation  of  appearing  be-  form  of  state  which  must  be  recognized 
fore  the  peace  table  with  empty  hands  as  a  highly  developed  democracy  in  the 
in  this  regard,  they  have  to  prepare  an  modem  sense  of  the  word.  Of  course, 
educational  program  which  may  be  the  real  democrat  must  follow  the  mot- 
subjected  in  the  course  of  the  discus-  to  of  the  Spanish  Emperor  Philipp 
sions  to  certain  changes,  but  which  may  II.,  *‘plus  ultra,’’  not  using  these 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  formation  of  words  with  the  connotation  of  new  ma- 
the  future  edifice.  The  difficulties  terial  or  military  conquests,  but  em- 
that  the  political  leaders  will  have  to  ploying  them  as  an  imperative  for  new 
face  are  enormous  because  of  the  mani-  ethical  and  pedagogical  achievements 
fold  political,  social,  economic,  geo-  which  may  approach  the  ideal  but 
graphic  and  historical  facts  which  will  which,  as  Plato  has  taught,  never  will 
confront  them.  Compared  with  the  sit-  coincide  with  the  pure  idea.  New 
uation  of  the  statesman,  the  educator  thoughts  may  develop.  New  necessi- 
finds  himself  in  a  slightly  easier  posi-  ties  may  result  fr<xn  the  experiences  of 
tion.  The  problem  which  he  has  to  the  past.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  many 
face  is  limited  to  one  field  and  its  ideas  which  originated  in  former  cen- 
difficulties  lie  more  in  psychological  turies  without  having  been  material- 
facts  than  in  political  obstructions.  Is  ized  because  of  the  fact  that  the  na- 
it  a  new  order  which  we  want  to  es-  tions  were  not  yet  mature  enough  to 
tablishi  The  word  ‘new  ordeP  is  a  accept  them,  will  be  revived  and  will 
misnomer.  There  is  not  such  a  thing  be  made  useful  in  educating  a  youth, 
as  a  new  order  in  this  world.  What  the  situation  of  which  seems  hopeless 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  strove  to  ma-  in  pessimistic  moments.  However,  the 
terialize  and  what  finally  will  be  frus-  genuine  educator  should  not  be  a  pessi- 
t rated  by  human  nature  and  its  ftuida-  mist.  If  he  is  a  pessimist,  he  is  not 
mental  necessities,  had  been  forced  on  an  educator.  Only  he  who  has  con- 
Sicily  thousands  of  years  ago  by  the  fidence  in  the  future,  who  believes  in 
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the  fundamental  goodness  of  human 
nature,  has  the  right  of  calling  himself 
an  educator.  How  should  we  be  able 
“educere,”  to  lead  out,  “erudire,”  to 
bring  out  of  the  state  of  rudeness,  if 
we  do  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
such  an  activity  ?  Everyone  who,  in 
the  past,  developed  educational  ideas 
that  were  recognized  generally  as 
efficient  and  constructive  has  a  right  to 
be  heard.  Everyone  must  be  wel¬ 
comed  whatever  is  his  nationality, 
whatever  was  his  profession.  Whether 
it  is  the  educator  in  the  limited  sense 
of  the  word  who  dedicated  his  work  to 
education  as  Comenius  or  Pestalozzi, 
or  Dewey;  or  whether  it  is  Plato  or 
Dante,  Montaigne  or  Rousseau,  Goethe 
or  Jean  Paul  or  Wilhelm  von  Hum¬ 
boldt — their  work  and  their  ideas  shall 
contribute  to  the  enormous  task  of  the 
reeducation  of  a  youth  which  has  lost 
its  ethical  background.  Among  these 
educators  in  the  larger  sense  of  the 
word,  Goethe  may  be  mentioned  as  the 
leading  personality.  Among  the  great 
artists  of  the  world  he  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  universal  personality 
with  the  broadest  mind.  It  is  not  ac¬ 
cidental  that  hundreds  of  special  in¬ 
vestigations  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
examination  of  the  particular  merits  of 
Goethe  in  the  remotest  fields  of  human 
activity  and  of  human  thought.  Goethe 
did  not  write  an  educational  program 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  His 
life  is  an  example  of  how  to  develop 
all  the  innate  potentialities  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree,  always  with  the  purpose  of 
harmony  and  universality.  Yet  not 
only  in  an  indirect  way  has  Goethe  be¬ 
stowed  upon  us  didactic  wisdom.  In 
the  second  part  of  his  novel  Wilhelm 
Meister,  in  Wilhelm  Meister’s  Travels, 
he  left,  if  we  can  say  so,  his  pedagogi¬ 
cal  last  will.  Had  the  youth  of  Ger¬ 


many  been  educated  during  the  last 
hundred  years  in  accordance  with  this 
legacy,  many  educational  mistakes 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  would  have  gained 
more  than  we  are  able  to  realize  to¬ 
day. 

Everything  the  Nazi  educators 
taught  the  German  youth  since  1933, 
was  in  extreme  contrast  to  the  har¬ 
monious  character  of  Goethe’s  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy.  The  concept  of  re¬ 
spect  or,  as  Goethe  calls  it,  Ehrfurcht, 
(reverence)  was  not  only  violated  but 
scorned  and  ridiculed  by  the  Nazi  edu¬ 
cators.  Instead  of  teaching  the  youth 
reverence  as  the  basis  of  improvement 
of  human  nature,  they  taught  disre¬ 
spect  and  contempt  for  everyone  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  “superior  Ger¬ 
man  race.”  Goethe  sets  forth  his  edu¬ 
cational  philosophy  in  the  “Pedagogi¬ 
cal  Province”  in  Wilhelm  Meister’s 
Travels.  While  the  first  part  of  Wil¬ 
helm  Meister,  the  “Apprenticeship” 
generally  is  considered  a  novel  of  cul¬ 
ture  (Bildungsroman,)  the  second 
part.  The  Travels  is  the  prototype  of 
an  educational  novel  (Erziehungsro- 
man.)  Social  ideas  are  connected 
with  educational  ones ;  social-pedagogi¬ 
cal  teachings  are  interwoven  with  those 
concerning  the  education  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.*  From  his  earliest  youth  the 
child  should  be  raised  together  with 
other  children  in  a  community  which 
guaranties  the  development  of  the  man¬ 
ifold  capabilities  rooted  in  every  hu¬ 
man  being.  The  magic  word  of  Goethe 
is  “activity,”  the  prerequisite  for  the 
materialization  of  human  potentiali¬ 
ties.  “There  is  nothing  more  fright¬ 
ful  than  a  teacher  who  knows  only 
what  his  scholars  are  intended  to  know. 
He  who  means  to  teach  others,  may  in- 
dee<l  often  suppress  the  best  of  what  he 


1  Max  Wundt.  “Ooeth«i  Wilhelm  Meiater  und  die  Entwlcklun*  dee  modemen  Lebenaidealu,” 
Berlin  1932,  pp.  887-388. 
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knows;  but  he  must  not  be  half-in¬ 
structed.”* 

It  was  Thomas  Carlyle  who,  in  the 
preface  to  his  translation  of  Gk)ethe’s 
Wilhelm  Meister,  pointed  to  this  mani¬ 
foldness  in  the  mind  of  the  poet :  “Not 
Pedagogy  only,  the  Husbandry  and 
Art  and  Religion  and  Human  Conduct 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  but  Biol¬ 
ogy,  Astronomy,  Cotton-Spinning, 
Metallurgy,  Anatomical  Lecturing, 
and  much  else,  are  typically  shadowed 
forth  in  this  second  form  of  the  Trav¬ 
els.”* 

Goethe  distinguishes  three  different 
kinds  of  reverence.  The  first  is  rev¬ 
erence  for  what  is  above  us.  The 
second  is  reverence  for  what  is 
around  us.  The  third  is  reverence  for 
what  is  beneath  us.  The  religion  which 
depends  on  reverence  for  what  is  above 
us,  we  designate  as  the  Ethnic;  all 
heathen  religions  are  of  this  sort,  what¬ 
soever  names  they  may  bear.  The  sec¬ 
ond  religion  founded  on  reverence  for 
what  is  around  us,  we  designate  as  the 
Philosophical ;  for  the  philosopher  sta¬ 
tions  himself  in  the  middle  and  must 
draw  down  to  him  all  that  is  higher, 
and  up  to  him  all  that  is  lower,  and 
only  in  this  middle  condition  does  he 
merit  the  title  of  wise.  The  third 
religion,  grounded  on  reverence  for 
what  is  beneath  us:  this  we  name  the 
Christian,  as  in  the  Christian  religion 
such  a  temper  is  manifested  with  most 
distinctness :  it  is  the  last  step  to  which 
mankind  was  fitted  and  destined  to  at¬ 
tain.  We  may  say  that  the  Christian 
religion  having  once  appeared,  cannot 
again  vanish ;  having  once  assumed  its 
devine  shape,  can  be  subjected  to  no 
disolution.'*  From  the  conjunction  of 
these  three  religions  originates  the  true 
religion ;  the  ideal  of  personality  arises, 


based  upon  the  supreme  reverence,  the 
reverence  for  one’s  own  ego.  The  re¬ 
ligion  of  reverence  teaches  students  to 
coordinate  themselves  for  the  purpose 
of  future  activity.  Hence  the  first 
goal  of  education  is  to  examine  the 
personality  of  the  individual.  The 
next  goal  is  to  make  the  individual 
useful  for  the  community.  (Gemein- 
schaft.)  This  community  is  to  be 
reached  by  common  activity. 

During  the  last  decades  of  his  life, 
Goethe  observed  the  transition  from 
craftmanship  to  the  machine  age.  He 
w’as  aggrieved  when  he  observed  the 
perilous  effects  of  the  mechanisation 
which,  as  he  foresaw,  endangered  the 
development  of  mind  and  character. 
Rousseau,  about  half  a  century  before, 
had  proclaimed  the  famous  battle-cry 
“back  to  nature.”  Goethe  on  his  part 
advocated  a  revival  of  the  old  craft¬ 
manship,  the  pedagogical  effect  of 
which  he  comprehended  better  than  all 
his  contemporaries.  From  the  com¬ 
munity  to  society  is  the  next  step  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Goethe.  The  individual 
is  not  self-sufficient  nor  autarchic;  so¬ 
ciety  remains  the  final  goal  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Architect,  carpenter,  and 
mason  must  cooperate  interdependent- 
ly  in  order  to  erect  the  great  building 
of  human  society. 

The  objection  may  rise  that  the  Nazi 
education  has  materialized  to  a  certain 
extent  some  of  these  objectives  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Goethe  in  his  Pedagogical 
Province.  The  Nazi  ideology  stressed 
the  idea  of  the  community,  (Gemein- 
schaft;)  the  Nazi  ideology  considered 
the  society  superior  to  the  individual. 
However  the  differences  between  the 
educational  philosophy  of  Nazism  and 
that  of  Goethe  are  so  enormous  that 
even  to  attempt  a  comparison  would  be 


S  W.  von  Ooethe,  "Wilhelm  Melatera  Travel*,"  New  York  1»25,  vol.  IL  p.  181. 
S  Thomas  Carlyle,  Prefare  to  the  reader,  London  1838,  p.  S. 

4  cf.  "Wilhelm  Melsters  Travels.”  p.  314. 
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an  insult  to  Goethe.  The  Nazi  com¬ 
munity  has  one  purpose:  to  suppress 
all  those  who  are  not  accepted  as  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Nazi  community  is  a  com¬ 
pulsory  organization  of  a  few  elected 
members  in  whose  hands  the  power 
was  laid  to  eradicate  and  to  anihilate 
all  those  who  dared  to  oppose.  The 
community  of  Goethe  is  built  on  a  high 
ethical  basis.  Its  purposes  is  mutual 
assistance,  to  aid  the  weaker. members, 
not  to  exclude  anybody  but  to  accept 
everybody  with  love  and  brotherhood; 
“What  a  journey,”  says  Wilhelm,  “had 
human  nature  to  travel,  before  it 
reached  the  point  of  being  mild  even  to 
the  guilty,  mercyful  to  the  injurious, 
humane  to  the  inhuman.  Doubtless 
there  were  men  of  godlike  souls  who 
first  taught  this,  who  spent  their  lives 
in  rendering  the  practice  of  it  possible, 
and  recommending  it  to  others.  How 
highly  should  we  value  those  who  en¬ 
deavour,  with  great  sacrifices,  to  for¬ 
ward  the  good  among  their  fellows.”® 
In  each  community  a  question  arises 
which  seems  to  us  rather  external  and 
of  small  significance,  namely,  that  of 
the  wearing  of  a  uniform  by  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Yet  the  psychological  import¬ 
ance  of  this  question  should  not  be  un¬ 
derrated.  The  Fascist  youth  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  in  Italy  considered  it  the 
highest  reward  when  they  were  allowed 
to  put  on  their  uniforms.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  notice  that  even  this  problem 
was  not  neglected  by  Goethe.  It  is 
characteristic  of  his  appreciation  for 
the  individual  that  he  rejects  any  kind 
of  uniform  for  the  members  of  the 
Pedagogical  Province.  “For  the  uni¬ 
form  we  are  altogether  disinclined ;  it 
conceals  the  character,  and,  more  than 
any  other  species  of  distortion,  with¬ 


draws  the  peculiarities  of  children 
from  the  eye  of  their  superiors.”® 

“To  be  active  is  the  first  destination 
of  men.”  This  word  stated  in  the  Con¬ 
fessions  of  a  Beautiful  SouP  may  be 
considered  the  leitmotive  of  Goethe. 
To  be  active  and  to  be  useful  is  our 
main  task ;  the  old  Latin  proverb  “ubi 
bene  ibi  patria”  is  opposed  by  Goethe 
with  the  formulation:  “Where  I  am 
useful  there  is  my  country.”*  The 
whole  life  of  Goethe  is  a  way  of  self- 
perfection  ;  and  as  he  called  his  liter¬ 
ary  works  “Fragments  of  one  great 
Confession,”  thus  he  contemplated 
critically  the  path  of  his  life,  always 
striving  to  reach  a  higher  strata  of 
perfection.  Thinking  of  the  reeduca¬ 
tion  of  the  Fascist  youth,  nothing 
seems  to  be  more  indispensable,  more 
imperative,  than  the  awakening  of  self- 
criticism.  The  years  of  Nazism  and 
Fascism  w’ere  characterized  by  the 
most  disgusting  self-admiration  which 
often — particularly  in  Hitler  and 
^fussolini  themselves — reached  a  kind 
of  self-adoration.  Nothing  is  more  im¬ 
portant  for  the  adolescent  than  a  criti¬ 
cal  attitude  toward  himself  in  con¬ 
junction  with  reverence  for  what  is 
superior.  This  attitude  artificially 
suppressed  with  all  means  of  propa¬ 
ganda  and  psychological  influence, 
must  be  revived  in  the  Fascist  youth, 
else  our  entire  work  of  reconstruction 
will  be  condemned  to  frustration.  Not 
“men  of  intuition”  (as  Hitler  proudly 
called  himself)  shall  be  the  leaders  of 
the  community,  not  poets  and  not 
dreamers,  but  men  who  went  through 
the  practical  school  of  life  and  who, 
through  a  continual  activity,  finally 
became  philosophers,  philosophers  not 
in  the  strict  technical  meaning  of  the 


6  Wilhelm  Meister  p.  187. 

•  op.  etc  p.  224. 

7  Quoted  from  Paul  Wlegler,  "Oeachlchte  der  Deutachen  LJteratur,”  Berlin,  1*22,  vol.  L 
p.  671. 

8  cf.  Euaen  Kuehnemann,  "Ooethe,”  Lelpsia,  1S30,  voL  II.  p.  206. 
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word,  but  in  the  broad  meaning  of 
Plato.  Here  the  philosophy  of  Goethe 
approaches  Plato’s  philosophy  which 
even  went  so  far  as  to  exclude  poets 
from  the  ideal  community.®  On  the 
question  “how  to  become  perfect” 
Goethe  gives  the  answer :  “become  use¬ 
ful.”  On  the  question:  “how  have  I 
to  form  my  life,”  Goethe,  answers: 
“renounce  your  individual  happiness 
and  serve  the  community  first.” 

All  future  education  will  be  active, 
energetic,  and  forward  looking.  How 
to  combine  these  requirements  with  the 
attitude  of  Goethe  apparently  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  sub-title  of  Meisters 
Travels,  “The  Renunciants  ?”  It 
would  be  a  regrettable  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Goethe  advocates  in  his 
greatest  novel  pessimism  and  the  ab¬ 
dication  of  the  individual.  What  he 
really  teaches  is  a  certain  renouncing 
of  the  individual  in  the  interest  of  the 
community.  In  Goethe’s  community 
there  is  no  place  for  the  “super-man.” 
The  individual,  after  having  developed 
all  his  innate  potentialities,  has  to 
serve  the  higher  idea  which  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  community.  “Man  is 
the  most  interesting  to  man  and,  per¬ 
haps,  nothing  else  should  interest 
him.”*®  The  philosophy  of  Goethe  is 
here  closely  related  to  the  pre-Socratic 
philosophy  according  to  which  man  is 
the  measure  of  all  and  to  the  modem 
existencial  philosophy  of  Kierkegaard, 
Heidegger  and  Jaspers.  Giving  to  the 
individual  his  adequate  place  in  the 
community  means  practically  an  ovei> 
coming  of  the  antagonism  between  the 
individual  and  a  social  pedagogy.  The 
individual  has  his  fixed  place,  and  so¬ 
ciety  has  its  place.  Both  are  interwov¬ 
en,  both  are  interdependent,  and  the 


happiness  of  the  individual  coincides 
with  that  of  society.  “Everybody  must 
strive  to  be  useful  to  himself  and  to  his 
neighbour.”  This  statement  in  Wil¬ 
helm  Meister  means  nothing  else  but 
a  philosophy  which  puts  human  exist¬ 
ence  into  the ^n ter  connecting  simul¬ 
taneously  the  existence  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  with  that  of  society.  Self-educa¬ 
tion  is  the  magic  word  of  this  type  of 
educational  philosophy.  The  adoles¬ 
cent  finds  his  way  by  himself,  con¬ 
ducted  unobstrusively  by  the  hand  of 
his  educator.  Goethe  has  no  objec¬ 
tions  against  errors  and  mistakes,  be¬ 
cause  they  may  serve  to  teach  us  what 
is  right. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Pedagogi¬ 
cal  Province  was  a  protest  of  Goethe 
against  Pestalozzi  whose  educational 
theories  seemed  too  rigid  and  formalis¬ 
tic  to  him.**  Goethe  rejected  the  over¬ 
emphasis  laid  upon  intellectualism  in 
the  system  of  Pestalozri  and  further¬ 
more,  rejected  the  mechanixation  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  adolescent. 
Man  is  to  Goethe  not  an  abstract  con¬ 
ception,  not  a  mere  form,  but  a  con¬ 
crete  figure  (Gestalt)  with  a  living 
content.  The  individual  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  Pestaloxzi  had  lost 
his  connections  with  social  and  histori¬ 
cal  roots.  Goethe  wanted  to  restore 
these  connections,  and  every  future 
education  must  contain  the  indissolu¬ 
ble  links  which  join  the  social,  the  his¬ 
torical,  and  the  individual  elements  of 
education.  It  was  one  of  the  great 
crimes  of  Fascist  education  to  plunge 
the  juvenile  soul  on  the  one  side  into 
the  nebulous  dreams  of  falsified  ro¬ 
manticism,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  means  of  a  mere  intellectualism,  all 
problems  of  the  next  thousand  years  to 


*  PYledrlch  Oundolf,  “Goethe,”  Berlin,  192S,  p.  717. 

10  Eh-nat  Otto.  “Goethe  und  die  Paedasocik  der  Gegenwart,”  Paedagociechee  Zentralblatt, 
Heft  rv.  Berlin,  1M2. 

11  Otto  Kohlmerer,  “Goethe’a  Paedagoglache  Provini  und  Ihre  Oegenwartsbedeutung,”  loc. 
clt.  Nr.  rv.  Berlin,  IMl. 
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come  should  be  solved.  “He  who  does 
not  understand  that  mind  and  matter, 
soul  and  body,  thought  and  extension 
were,  are  and  will  be  the  necessary 
parts  of  the  universe  which  require 
the  same  rights  for  themselves  and 
w’hich  therefore  both  together  could 
be  considered  representatives  of  (Jod — 
he  who  is  not  able  to  raise  his  mind 
to  this  idea  should  have  abandoned 
thinking  entirely  and  should  dedicate 
his  time  to  ordinary  worldly  gossip¬ 
ing.”**  This  letter  shows  the  ethical 
basis  of  Goethe  and  his  tendency 
toward  a  final  religious  goal.  The 
three  pairs  of  different  qualities  which 
he  enumerates  are  considered  com¬ 
plementary  and  here  too  the  future 
educator  of  the  Xazi  youth  will  have 
to  follow  closely  these  advices,  scrupu¬ 
lously  avoiding  overemphasis  on  one 
part  of  these  conceptions. 

The  true  “liberality”  consists  for 
Goethe  in  the  recognition  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  individuality.  The  usual  defini¬ 
tion  of  tolerance  as  proclaimed  by 
Ix?ssing  has  been  superseded  by  Goethe 
in  so  far  as  the  mere  idea  of  tolerating 
an  opposite  opinion  does  not  seem 
either  sufficient  or  satisfactory  to  him. 
Respect,  reverence  require  more:  es¬ 
teem  of  a  different  opinion  under  the 
premise,  of  course,  that  this  opinion  is 
based  on  honesty,  on  ethics,  on  an  up¬ 
right  attitude.**  The  fascist  educa¬ 
tors  deemed  it  their  main  task  to  suffo¬ 
cate  this  feeling  of  respect  for  a  differ¬ 
ent  opinion  in  their  pupils.  Already 
in  Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship, 
Goethe  had  expressed  his  comprehen¬ 
sion  for  the  opposite  opinion  and  his 
appreciation  for  the  erring  mind.  “I 
augur  better  of  a  child,  a  youth  who 


is  wandering  astray  on  a  path  of  his 
ovn\,  than  of  many  who  are  walking 
aright  upon  paths  which  are  not  theirs. 
If  the  former,  either  by  themselves,  or 
by  the  guidance  of  others,  ever  find  the 
right  path,  that  is  to  say,  the  path 
which  suits  their  nature,  they  will 
never  leave  it :  while  the  latter  are  in 
danger  every  moment  of  shaking  off  a 
foreign  yoke  and  al>andoning  them¬ 
selves  to  unrestricted  license.”*"* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  reeducation 
of  the  Fascist  youth  received  and  be¬ 
trayed  for  more  than  a  decade  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  for  more  than  two  decades 
in  Italy,  will  need  new  means  and  new 
paths  in  order  to  turn  out  successfully. 
Nobody  doubts  that  the  democratic 
educators  have  to  face  a  task  of  un¬ 
usual  gravity  and  complexity.  There  is 
one  hope  based  on  a  psychological  ex¬ 
perience:  mind  and  soul  of  a  juvenile 
are  more  easily  accessible  to  new  con¬ 
ceptions  than  mind  and  soul  of  adults. 
The  comparatively  easy  success  of  the 
Fascist  educators  demonstrates  the 
correctness  of  this  statement.  New 
ways  must  be  found  and  will  be  found. 
It  will  not  be  an  education  for  another 
Reich  of  a  thousand  years,  but  an  edu¬ 
cation  for  a  reasonable  space  of  time  in 
the  limits  of  the  human  mind.  It  will 
not  be  an  education  for  eternal  peace  in 
the  sense  of  Immanuel  Kant,  but  it 
will  be  an  education  for  permanent 
peace.  For  this  scope  we  do  not  know 
of  any  leader  and  educator  superior  to 
Goethe  w’hose  educational  ideals  have 
been  trampled  down  by  the  Fascists, 
but  which  will  survive  and  will  be 
quoted  when  the  names  of  the  Fascist 
leaders  will  be  shrouded  in  complete 
oblivion. 


It  CkMthe,  “Letter*,”  vol.  22,  Welmerer  Auscabe,  1S80>1920,  p.  221. 

12  of.  Bmat  Caulrer.  “Qoethes  Idee  der  Bilduna  und  Elnlehuna.’*  loc.  ctt:  Nr.  7.  2.  Berlin, 

1922. 

14  Qoethe,  “Wilhelm  Meieters  Apprenticeship.”  vol.  II.  New  York,  1926,  p.  82. 


What  Do  You  Want  To  Hear? 

By  CHARLES  THOMAS  BROWN 

Florida  SotUhem  College 


W£  are  all  listeners  and  some 
of  us  speakers.  In  a  democ¬ 
racy  it  is  essential  that  both  the 
listening  and  the  speaking  be  intelli¬ 
gent.  That  statement  should  not  de¬ 
mand  elaboration,  but  it  most  certainly 
demands  recognition.  There  are  three 
words  which  when  both  understood  and 
recognized  as  basic  will  speed  us  on  a 
better  course.  Here  I  am  discussing 
these  three  words  as  they  apply  to  the 
exercise  of  the  “freedom  of  speech,” 
but  they  apply  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  degree  in  every  phase 
of  human  life. 

The  words  ?  Principles — methods 
— objectives.  All  too  loosely  we  use 
these  words.  Yet  each  has  a  vital 
place  in  every  speech.  Because  we 
fail  to  see  the  relationship  of  one  to 
another,  because  we  fail  to  understand 
the  scope  of  each,  we  get  a  distorted 
idea  as  to  what  is  a  good  speech,  what 
is  honest  speech,  what — in  the  end — is 
effective  speech.  Just  to  keep  the  sub¬ 
ject  dry  let’s  start  with  a  definition. 

A  principle  is  a  law  in  accordance 
with  which  things  happen.  Not 
everything  that  is  called  a  principle  is 
a  principle;  rather,  just  those  laws  or 
truths  that  govern  all  with  which  they 
deal.  When  an  author  says  “these  are 
the  principles  of  speech”  he  is  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  truths  that  are  so  broad,  so 
telling  that  a  full  understanding  of 
them  directs  the  course  one  should  fol¬ 
low  both  when  he  designs  a  speech  and 
when  he  delivers  a  speech. 

You  no  doubt  have  heard  the  speaker 


who  is  colorful,  dashing,  and  likely  to 
twist  a  statement  into  such  form  as  to 
make  it  extremely  effective  for  his  im¬ 
mediate  purposes.  For  instance  it  is 
a  common  practice  for  a  speaker  when 
speaking  to  a  group  of  young  people  to 
open  with  this  introduction : 

“Friends,  young  friends,  if  this 
world  is  to  become  a  better  world,  if 
we  are  to  have  a  peaceful  world,  yours 
is  the  responsibility.  My  generation 
has  failed  to  see  the  light.  In  our 
smallness,  in  our  selfishness,  in  our  ma¬ 
terialistic  bickerings,  we  have  lost  the 
vision.  Because  we  have  failed,  the 
hope  of  the  world  lies  with  you.” 

Now  if  you  haven’t  heard  this  too 
often,  you  are  most  likely  to  be  shocked 
into  listening.  The  speaker’s  state¬ 
ments  are  challenging;  they  are  forth¬ 
right  ;  they  do  not  “pull  the  punch” — 
but  they,  also,  do  not  tell  the  truth  as 
it  is.  Now  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  this  generation  that  carries  on  to¬ 
day  is  no  more  short-sighted  than  its 
forebears,  nor  has  everything  it  has 
done  been  futile  and  selfish.  True  it 
has  made  errors  and  youth  should  learn 
wherein  and  how  to  progress  in  the 
correction  of  them  in  the  years  ahead. 
But  you  see  there  are  innumerable 
speakers  who  even  after  agreeing  with 
the  above  explanation  would  insist  that 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  speech 
more  dashing  and  startling  that  we 
must  eliminate  the  qualifying  state¬ 
ments.  But  speech  is  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  startling.  That  is  not 
our  objective  nor  our  principle.  It 
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seems  clear  to  me  that  the  speaker, 
before  he  speaks,  should  have  a  clear- 
cut  philosophy  of  what  is  the  purpose 
of  speech  and  what  are  the  principles 
and  methods  that  affect  that  goal.  He, 
then,  knows  what  to  stand  on,  how’  to 
choose  and  use  a  good  device,  and  to¬ 
ward  what  destination  to  set  his  course. 

What  is  the  unstated  philosophy  of 
a  speaker  who,  quite  often  unconscious¬ 
ly,  choses  the  rhetorical  in  preference 
to  the  truth  ?  He  says  by  his  own  ap¬ 
proach  that  the  primary  objective  of 
speech  is  to  be  immediately  effective. 
To  be  effective  demands  attention. 
This  we  can  not  gainsay.  By  sur¬ 
prise,  dash,  showmanship  —  usually 
temporarily  effective,  he  who  sees  ef¬ 
fectiveness  as  his  goal  gains  attention. 
It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  speech  books 
are  designed  to  teach  people  how  to  be 
effective,  for  to  be  effective  is  not  the 
objective  in  any  endeavor.  Effective¬ 
ness  is  but  a  measure  of  the  degree  to 
■which  a  speech  is  well  done  and  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  effectiveness  is  a  thermometer. 
To  put  the  matter  plainly:  speec'i  is 
not  for  personal  advancement.  By 
what  right  does  a  speaker  use  an  audi¬ 
ence  for  his  own  personal  advance¬ 
ment?  Speech  is  for  communication, 
first  and  last.  All  intermediate  goals, 
if  there  are  any,  must  in  speech  that  is 
worthy  of  the  right  that  protects  it,  be 
subordinated  to  the  final  goal,  that  of 
communication.  Indeed,  when  we 
place  self-effectiveness  above  honest 
communication,  we  not  only  attest  a 
distorted  philosophy,  but  one  that  will 
not  succet'd  in  speech.  Every  effective 
speaker  I  have  ever  heard  or  known 
was  effective  to  the  degree  to  which  he 
lost  himself,  and  his  effort  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  in  the  desire  to  honestly  communi¬ 
cate  what  he  deemed  w’orthy  of  expres¬ 
sion. 

Upon  a  second  reading,  it  appears 
that  we  have  gradually  digressed  from 


a  discussion  of  principles  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  objectives.  Of  course  the  two 
are  inseparably  tied  together,  for  cur 
principles  determine  our  objectives. 
The  standard  by  which  we  choose  from 
alternative  objectives,  whether  we  real¬ 
ize  it  or  not,  is  determined  by  our 
principles.  Moreover  the  wisdom  with 
which  we  have  chosen  depends  entirely 
upon  our  ability  to  recognize  a  princi- 
j)le.  You  see  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
whether  I  like  a  certain  principle. 
Natural  laws,  and  principles  operate 
whether  I  value  them  or  whether  I 
ignore  them.  That  is  the  remarkable 
quality  of  a  true  principle.  It  works 
whether  w’e  recognize  it  or  not.  The 
true  principles  of  speech  then  must 
find  their  origin  in  the  nature  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  and  the  way  that  they  re¬ 
act,  one  to  another.  The  true  princi¬ 
ples  of  speech,  when  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  and  applie<l  produce  a  speaker 
that  does  not  s]>eak  all  the  time,  that 
speaks  to  communicate,  that  expresses 
self-confidence  only  to  the  degree  that 
sincere  knowledge  encourages.  This  is 
the  philosophy  of  the  man  who  sees 
himself  no  larger  than  he  is,  no  smaller 
than  he  is.  You  see  the  principles 
that  direct  normal  life  are  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  speech,  rightly  so,  for  speech  is 
but  one  of  the  expressions  of  life. 

We  have  spoken  of  principles  and 
objectives.  What  is  the  place  of  me¬ 
chanics  and  methods  ?  Either  one 
may  be  classified  under  the  heading  of 
“tools.”  Whereas  a  principle  deter¬ 
mines  the  objective,  the  method  carries 
it  forward.  Whereas  a  principle  always 
works  in  the  situation  to  which  it  is  ap¬ 
plicable,  —  a  method  may  or  may  not 
operate.  There  is  nothing  universal 
in  a  method.  It  must  be  chosen  al¬ 
ways  in  the  light  of  its  capacity  to  at¬ 
tain  the  objective.  It  never  becomes  an 
end  in  itself. 

To  make  this  concrete  let  us 
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enumerate  some  devices  in  speech: 
telling  a  story  to  open,  striking  the 
desk  for  emphasis,  using  examples  to 
illustrate,  using  the  aspirate  voice, 
pausing  to  gain  dramatic  suspense, 
gesturing,  using  rhetorical  language, 
utilizing  the  drama  of :  surprise, 
pathos,  cleverness,  striking  language. 
How  often  we  hear,  “he  was  fine ;  such 
a  dramatic  speaker!”  But  the  true 
compliment  is,  “his  dramatic  close 
made  the  whole  idea  clear  and  vital  to 
me.  It  helped  me  get  the  idea.”  My 
friend,  if  you  didn’t  get  an  idea  from  a 
speech,  an  idea  which  shall  have  vir¬ 
tue  in  your  life,  the  speech  was  a  flat 
failure,  unless  the  speech  was  intended 
only  to  entertain.  The  rule  still  holds 
good,  for  just  to  entertain  is  to  trans¬ 
fer  or  communicate  the  good-will  and 
mood  of  a  happy  being. 

Let  me  retell  the  essence  of  a  speech 
I  recently  heard.  You  judge,  as  I 
proceed,  the  philosophy  of  the  speaker. 

“As  you  well  know,  my  friends,  this 
war  has  set  up  a  new  standard  of  val¬ 
ues.  For  what  we  might  aspire  a  few 
years  ago,  the  world  has  little  regard 
today.  In  the  conversion  of  a  nation 
at  peace  to  one  at  war,  we  have  estab¬ 
lished  priorities.  Among  all  of  the 
factors,  qualities,  or  goods  for  war, 
education  has  the  lowest  priority. 

I  am  proud!  I  am  proud!  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  that  profes¬ 
sion  for  which  Mars  has  no  use.  My 
profession  can  have  no  hand  in  destruc¬ 
tion.  Education  is  100%  construc¬ 
tive  I  Education  has  no  place  in  war. 
I  say  I  am  proud  to  belong  to  that 
which,  if  used  by  war  would  but  de¬ 
stroy  war.” 

Now  that  sounds  pretty  good.  It 
makes  you  stop  and  think,  but  it  does 
not  tell  the  truth,  perhaps  not  even  a 
half  truth,  for  education  in  the  sciences 


has  been  highly  beneficial  to  war,  and 
even  liberal  arts  education  will  deter¬ 
mine  to  a  high  degree  the  intelligence 
with  which  we  destroy.  Sometimes 
there  is  no  alternative  to  destruction. 
Perhaps  it  need  not  have  been,  but 
time  does  not  reverse  itself.  Because 
of  errors  of  the  past,  destruction  may 
become  the  only  course  of  action.  But 
my,  the  intelligence  necessary  to  de¬ 
stroy  judiciously  ?  You  see  the  speech 
does  not  tell  the  truth.  It,  again,  is  i 
flat  failure.  The  author  used  a  tech¬ 
nic,  a  method,  a  tool  as  a  principle. 
The  author  knows  better,  but  the  clev¬ 
erness  and  the  sweeping  effect  of  the 
idea  validated  what  only  truth  should 
validate. 

Our  biggest  weakness  in  speech  edu¬ 
cation  down  through  the  centuries  has 
been  that  we  have  taught,  as  the  major 
content  of  speech,  method,  technic, 
style,  and  so  these  have  become  pulp. 
To  live  they  must  find  their  energy  in 
living  principles.  So  enlivened  and 
directed  they  end  in  healthy  objec¬ 
tives. 

You  should  always,  when  you  speak, 
be  communicating  an  idea.  To  the 
degree  to  which  every  device  is  de¬ 
signed  to  further  that  idea,  the  device 
is  valuable.  Any  device  that  merely 
attracts  attention  to  itself  or  the  speak¬ 
er  is  to  be  deplored.  That  is  showman¬ 
ship,  a  rather  poor  substitute  for  good 
speech. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  explain 
why  startling  speech  is  to  be  deplored. 
A  speaker,  unless  he  is  but  entertain¬ 
ing,  presumes  to  be  speaking  of  the 
truth.  His  cleverness  in  language  is 
most  likely  to  impress  those  who  have 
little  background  in  that  of  which  the 
speaker  speaks.  We  consequently  are 
misled.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  un¬ 
learn  what  we  have  learned,  often  with 
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serious  consequences.  I  thought  of 
this  several  months  ago  when  1  heard  a 
speaker.  The  day  before,  President 
Roosevelt  and  Winston  Churchill  had 
met  at  Casablanca,  a  meeting  that  shall 
doubtless  have  history  telling  effects. 
Now  all  the  news  we  had  concerning 
that  meeting  at  that  time  was  that 
those  two  gentlemen  had  met  to  con¬ 
sider  the  immediate  military  moves 
and  strategy. 

Well,  the  speaker,  a  lover  of  the  dra¬ 
matic,  capitalized  in  this  manner: 
“This  is  the  dawn  of  the  new  day.  In 
recent  days  two  men  have  met  on  far 
off  soil  to  discuss,  to  discuss  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  government  that  shall  to¬ 
morrow  bring  a  brighter  day.  It  is  a 
symbol,  I  tell  you !  It  is  a  prophecy ! 
In  the  world  of  tomorrow  men  shall 
combat  with  the  mind,  not  the  brawn 
_ >» 

And  so  it  went.  Well,  we  may  have 


a  better  world.  I  hope  so,  but  I  do 
not  place  my  hope  upon  this  historic 
meeting.  As  far  as  I  know  the 
meeting  was  not  intended  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  a  council  of  war. 
We’ve  had  them  since  the  first  of  wars. 
In  recent  years  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
have  met  innumerable  times. 

The  startling  interpretation  is  the 
bane  of  the  speaker.  Too  often  speak¬ 
ers  become  the  builders  of  false  hope. 
Untrue  speech  by  shallow  leaders,  is 
constantly  leading  us  into  troubled  wa¬ 
ters.  “Pray  you  avoid  it.”  Wake  up 
America  ?  Let  us  live  on  principles, 
for  our  only  alternative  is  fancy.  Let 
us  honestly  communicate.  Let  our 
methods  be  lost  in  the  goal.  Then  we 
shall  have  good  speech,  and  good 
speech  will  aid  wise  leaders  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  truth,  the  victor  in 
the  course  of  time,  for  truth  is  the  only 
reality. 


“The  eyes  of  Christendom  are  upon  us,  and  our 
honor  as  a  people  is  become  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  be  taken  care  of.  If  we 
give  up  our  rights  in  this  contest,  a  century  to 
come  will  not  restore  us  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world  .  .  .  Present  inconveniences  are,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  borne  with  fortitude,  and  better 
times  expected.” 


— Benjamin  Franklin 


Colleges  in  the  Post-War  World 

By  I.  D.  WEEKS 

President,  University  of  South  Dakota 
Vermillion.  SotUh  Dakota 


NO  one  doubts  for  a  moment  that 
hostilities  will  cease  and  that 
peace  will  come,  but  just  when 
this  significant  event  will  take  place 
no  man  knows.  The  most  vital  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  when  will  peace  come,  but 
will  the  colleges  and  universities  be 
ready  when  it  does  come?  Institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  will  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  many  crucial  and  per¬ 
plexing  problems.  These  problems  will 
relate  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  as  well  as  their  task  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  tyjie  of  education  that  will  in¬ 
sure  the  well-being  of  the  democratic 
ideology  of  life. 

There  are  three  questions  that 
should  enlist  the  interest  of  every 
teacher  and  administrator  in  higher 
education  today.  These  are : 

a.  What  is  the  present  situation  in 
colleges  and  universities  ? 

b.  What  are  the  vital  problems  that 
will  confront  institutions  of  higher 
learning  ? 

c.  What  can  faculties  in  these  in¬ 
stitutions  do  to  prepare  for  the  post¬ 
war  era  ? 

The  condition  existing  in  the  col¬ 
leges  at  the  time  of  an  armistice  will 
determine  many  of  the  problems  which 
will  have  to  be  solved.  It  will  also 
give  some  clue  as  to  the  challenge  fac¬ 
ing  every  teacher  and  administrator  in 
higher  education.  Briefly  the  situa¬ 
tion,  when  peace  comes,  will  be  about 
as  follows:  Faculties  will  have  been 
depleted.  Many  members  will  be  in 


the  Armed  Forces,  others  will  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  research  and  in  various  gov¬ 
ernmental  activities.  Some  will  have 
been  asked  to  resign  iu  order  to  listen 
the  financial  load  during  the  war.  Col¬ 
lie  administrators  will  be  faced  with 
the  problem  of  reinstating  faculty 
members  now  on  leave.  This  raises 
the  question  of  absorbing  or  elimi¬ 
nating  those  members  on  the  staff  who 
were  employed  for  the  duration.  It  Is 
obvious  that  some  of  the  men  and  wom¬ 
en  employed  on  this  temporary  basis 
are  very  capable  and  can  continue  to 
make  a  contribution  and  should  be  re¬ 
tained. 

In  recent  months  many  colleges  have 
become  training  camps  for  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Approximately  500  schools 
now  have  some  type  of  Army  or  Navy 
training  unit.  It  is  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  these  will  be  liquidated  when 
the  war  ends.  It  has  taken  consider¬ 
able  time  to  make  the  adjustments 
necessary  to  offer  training  in  this  type 
of  education.  It  will,  likewise,  re¬ 
quire  a  period  of  time  to  readjust  the 
institutions  for  the  education  of  civil¬ 
ians  on  a  peace  time  basis. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  there  will 
be  a  period,  no  one  knows  how  long,  be¬ 
tween  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and 
the  general  demobilization  of  the 
Armed  Forces  when  the  colleges  will 
have  extremely  small  enrollments. 
The  civilian  enrollment  for  1943-44  is 
considerably  under  that  of  1942-43. 
The  prospects  for  even  greater  reduo- 
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tioiis  are  in  store  if  the  war  continues. 
War  industries  and  the  several  branch¬ 
es  of  the  service  will  continue  to  make 
demands  for  women  in  these  areas  with 
the  result  that  fewer  women  will  be  in 
oollepe  next  year. 

The  problem  is  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  many  institutions  will 
have  departments  closed  or  greatly 
weakened  by  loss  of  both  students  and 
teachers.  This  condition  prevails  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  humanities  and  in  law. 
Other  departments  such  as  mathema¬ 
tics  and  some  of  the  natural  sciences 
will  be  top  heavy  with  staff  members 
and  too  many  maladjusted  students. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  there  will  be 
a  condition  in  the  physical  plant  that 
will  re<]uire  attention.  Priorities  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  needed  ma¬ 
terials  and  labor  during  the  war  have 
resulted  in  a  depleted  physical  plant  on 
numerous  campuses.  Xo  building  and 
little  repair  work  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  past  few  years. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  will  give 
the  reader  a  picture  of  the  colleges  in 
this  country  when  an  armistice  is 
signed.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
there  are  many  cnicial  problems  that 
will  have  to  be  solved  if  higher  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of 
the  j)Ost-war  world.  What  are  some  of 
these  crucial  problems  ?  It  is  apparent 
that  the  returning  soldier  will  present 
a  multiplicity  of  problems.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  vet¬ 
eran  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  changed  society.  Some 
of  these  men  will  have  traveled  widely, 
assumed  great  responsibilities,  suf¬ 
fered  hardships,  and  faced  death.  They 
will  bring  to  the  college  campuses  a 
background  of  experience  and  maturity 
heretofore  rarely  found.  They  will  be 
tired  of  military  discipline.  They 


will  be  in  a  hurrv'  to  acquire  the  most 
in  the  shortest  time.  They  will  want 
specific  rather  than  general  education. 
They  will  need  guidance,  opportunity, 
and  financial  assistance.  There  seems 
to  be  rather  definite  assurance  that  the 
Federal  government  will  supply  the 
financial  aid.  The  Thomas  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Congress  provides  for 
the  payment  of  tuition  and  mainten¬ 
ance  for  those  who  have  been  in  the 
Armed  Service  for  a  minimum  of  six 
months  and  who  wish  to  attend  school. 

To  provide  effective  education  for 
the  former  soldiers  presents  a  hercu¬ 
lean  task  for  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  President  Robert  Hutchins  in  a 
bulletin  entitled.  The  State  of  the  Pni- 
versity,  November  1,  1043,  writes: 
“It  is  possible  to  take  a  thousand  men 
who  were  lately  civilians  and  train 
them  for  a  specific  military  career  un¬ 
der  a  contract  which  provides  for  their 
housing,  feeding,  instruction,  and 
examination.  It  seems  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  take  a  thousand  soldiers  and 
train  them  for  multifarious  occupa¬ 
tions  of  civilian  life  with  similar  suc¬ 
cess,  and  it  seems  undesirable  to  do  it 
even  if  it  can  be  done.” 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  will 
not  only  be  confronted  with  problems 
arising  from  the  veterans,  but  also 
from  the  woman  returning  to  further 
her  education.  She  will  be  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  person  from  the  unsophisticated 
co-ed  of  the  pre-war  days.  Her  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  Armed  Forces,  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  industry  will  make  for  ma¬ 
turity  and  seriousness  of  purpose. 

The  student  in  the  post-war  years 
will  require,  if  not  actually  demand, 
many  adjustments  in  the  curricula, 
methods  of  teaching,  and  in  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  achievement  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  this  country.  If  this 
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adjustment  is  to  be  eflFective  there  will 
have  to  be  far  greater  flexibility  in 
such  matters  as  credit  hours,  course 
loads,  time  requirements,  and  prere- 
quisities.  Algo  D.  Henderson  in  an 
article,  “College  and  the  Century  of 
the  Common  Man,”  appearing  in  The 
American  Scholar,  Autumn,  1943,  says 
in  summarizing  specific  suggestions  for 
higher  education  in  the  post-war  world, 
“A  more  flexible  organization  with 
greatly  decreased  emphasis  on  degrees, 
whereby  college  facilities  may  be  made 
available  to  qualified  students,  both 
young  people  and  adults,  on  short-term 
as  well  as  long-term  bases.” 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there 
will  be  the  serious  question  of  finan¬ 
cing  higher  education  after  the  war. 
The  burden  of  Federal  taxes  to  pay  for 
the  war  and  the  necessary  reconstruc¬ 
tion  activities  after  the  war  will  be 
heavy.  There  will  be  an  active  move¬ 
ment  to  lower  taxes  wherever  possible. 
Since  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  Federal 
taxes,  every  effort  will  be  madetolower 
local  and  State  taxes.  This  will  result 
in  reduced  revenue  for  publically  sup¬ 
ported  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Indirectly  this  retrenchment  will  also 
be  felt  in  privately  financed  education¬ 
al  institutions.  This  will  mean  that 
while  colleges  are  being  faced  with 
greatly  increased  enrollments  they  will 
have  less  funds  with  which  to  operate. 

The  post-war  period  will  find  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  faced  with  a 
variety  of  perplexing  problems.  What 
can  faculty  members  do  to  prepare  for 
this  period  ?  Whatever  is  planned 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  general 
objectives  of  higher  education  and  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  specific 
objectives  of  a  particular  institution. 
In  general  the  functions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  are: 


1.  To  provide  opportunities  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  liberal  education. 

2.  To  provide  professional  and/ or 
vocational  education. 

3.  To  promote  research. 

4.  To  further  extension  education. 

5.  To  promote  the  emotional,  spiri¬ 
tual,  social,  intellectual,  and  physical 
well-being  of  students. 

6.  To  make  the  coll^  or  univer¬ 
sity  a  cultural  center. 

In  view  of  these  functions  every 
faculty  member  should  analyze  his  par¬ 
ticular  field  with  the  thought  of  it  mak¬ 
ing  greater  contributions  in  the  post¬ 
war  era.  This  implies  that  every  col¬ 
lege  teacher  should  study  not  only  in 
his  special  field  but  in  other  areas  of 
human  knowledge  in  order  that  he  may 
see  the  problems  and  the  interrelation¬ 
ship  existing  among  departments.  De¬ 
partment  heads  might  well  hold  fre¬ 
quent  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  relation  of  the  department 
to  post-war  problems.  Institutions  will 
find  it  desirable  to  have  related  depart¬ 
ments  such  as  all  of  the  social  sciences, 
meet  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  the 
question,  how  can  the  social  sciences 
effectively  meet  the  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  student  and  at  the  same  time 
meet  the  needs  of  society?  It  would 
also  be  profitable  to  have  the  faculties 
of  the  natural  sciences,  social  sciences, 
and  the  humanities  meet  together  to 
visualize  more  clearly  their  common 
problems  as  well  as  to  see  the  interre¬ 
lationship  that  exists  among  all  areas 
of  knowledge.  The  professional  schools 
and  departments  should  be  encouraged 
to  study  themselves  and  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  after  the  war.  Schools  may 
find  it  helpful  to  organize  councils  for 
the  purpose  of  analyzing  planning,  and 
coordinating  institutional  activities  to 
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meet  the  needs  of  the  post-war  period. 

The  war  has  brought  many  changes 
<Hi  the  campuses  in  this  country.  Some 
of  these  have  been  refreshing  and 
beneficial,  while  the  validity  of  others 
may  be  open  to  question.  It  is  reason¬ 
ably  certain,  however,  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  there  will  be  many  more  changes 
in  store  for  higher  education.  These 
will  either  be  forced  upon  colleges  and 
universities  by  pressures  from  the  out¬ 


side,  or  they  will  be  brought  about 
from  leadership  within  the  institutions 
themselves.  It  is  obvious  that  most  of 
the  changes  to  meet  the  demands  of 
war  have  been  brought  to  bear  by 
groups  outside  educational  institutions. 
There  is  sufficient  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  college  faculties  to  solve  the 
difficult  problems  of  the  post-war  days 
if  the  individuals  who  make  up  these 
faculties  are  determined  to  solve  them. 


LIVING  MEMORIALS  FOR  ALL  OUR  BOYS 

In  inrmory  of  uie,  you  wouldn't  erect 
A  dreary  stone  that  would  reflect — 

No  thou^rlit  oi  joy  or  living  things. 

Or  hope,  for  which  the  whole  world  sings. 

1  ask  that  you  go  plant  a  tree 
To  cast  a  shadow  cool,  for  me. 

A  tree  to  bless  the  weary  earth. 

Or  any  monument  of  worth  ! 

In  haunting  memory,  on  marble  cold, 

I  want  no  story  of  my  valor  told. 

Forlorn  and  desolate,  they  stand  for  years. 

Despair  they  bring,  and  lonely  tears. 

Instead,  I  beg  you  plan  a  place, 

A  playground — where  children  race, 

A  little  lake — a  bathing  beach, 

A  happy  place — in  easy  reach. 

For  all  the  Boys — on  sea  or  land. 

For  all  the  Flyers — who  victory  planned. 

From  the  Spirit  World — W’e  unite  our  pleas — 

For  playgrounds — pools — and  glorious  trees ! 

No  futile  piles  of  stone  to  mar. 

The  landscape  view — both  near  and  far! 

Dead  monuments  are  but  idle  toys — 

Give  living  things  for  our  noble  toys ! 

— Mlllicent  Easter 


Cheerful  Chidings 

By  CLARE  SIMONE  SERAMUR 

Seton  High  School 

Cedar  Orove,  Price  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WHAT  educator  will  deny  that 
cheerful  chidings  are  worth 
more  than  cross  countenances? 
But  how  many  of  us  take  the  time  to 
appreciate  the  true  worth  of  cheerful¬ 
ness  in  the  classroom  ?  Yet,  man’s 
most  precious  work  is  accomplished 
during  his  happiest  moments.  Too  of¬ 
ten  the  idea  of  cheerfulness  or  happi¬ 
ness  in  the  classroom  is  associated  with 
the  idea  of  disorder ;  whereas,  the  op¬ 
posite  is  true.  The  orderly  classroom 
is  usually  the  one  wherein  a  cheerful 
teacher  leads  to  higher  ideals  by  means 
of  inspiration  and  encouragement. 

Children  thrive  best  amidst  cheerful, 
healthful  surroundings.  Even  an  ad¬ 
monition,  when  given  with  the  spirit 
of  love  and  helpfulness,  can  be  made 
welcome.  What  child  likes  a  moody 
teacher  ?  Will  the  child  put  forth  his 
best  efforts  under  compulsion?  The 
cheerfulness  of  the  teacher  has  much  to 
do  with  the  attitudes  of  the  pupils  to¬ 
ward  their  work.  The  mood  of  the 
teacher  exercises  an  influence  on  the 
entire  class.  Children  are  either  at¬ 
tracted  or  repulsed  by  the  personality 
or  the  mood  of  the  teacher  and  many 
a  child  either  chooses  or  defers  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  a  subject  in  the  curriculum  be¬ 
cause  of  the  teacher  presenting  the  sub¬ 
ject.  This,  however  unfortunate  it 
may  be,  is  a  true  statement. 

Since  man  is  made  to  be  happy,  why 
cannot  our  teachers  make  classrooms 
cheerful  for  the  children  ?  What  right 
have  we  to  expect  our  children  to  be 


enthusiastic  about  their  work  unless  we 
manifest  that  desirable  spirit  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  ourselves  ?  If  the  teacher  is 
cheerful,  if  he  shows  a  keen  interest  in 
his  work,  if  he  manifests  a  desire  for 
his  pupils’  advancement,  interest  and 
attention  are  aroused,  vigor  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  are  prevalent,  the  pupils  are 
active  and  alert.  In  classes  where 
cheerfulness  reigns,  fatigue  is  lessened. 
How  much  do  pupils  learn  in  classes 
where  they  sit  and  yawn,  yearning  for 
the  time  to  be  over  when  they  can  move 
on  to  the  next  room  where  they  look 
forward  to  meeting  another  teacher- 
personality  ?  Unfortunate  the  class 
that  finds  a  second,  and  even  a  third 
dull  teacher  in  successive  hours ! 

When  cheerfulness  in  the  classroom 
prevents  fatigue,  we  find  the  pupils 
rendered  more  capable  of  sustained  ef¬ 
fort  and  consequently  they  become 
more  accustomed  to  work  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  knowledge.  How  many 
students  have  failed  in  their  class  work 
because  of  discouragement  and  lack  of 
enthusiastic  support  on  the  part  of 
their  teachers?  This  is  a  serious  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  yet  one  that  is  too 
often  passed  over  lightly  by  many 
teachers  who  excuse  themselves  by 
placing  the  blame  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  “lazy  students”  when,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  children  become  lazy  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  interest  in  their  work ; 
and  this  lack  of  interest  is,  in  turn, 
often  due  to  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
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part  of  the  teacher  in  presenting  his 
work. 

Every  teacher  must,  of  necessity,  be 
a  good  psychologist.  He  must  be  quick 
to  discern  situations  and  to  note  in¬ 
dividual  differences  for  he  is  responsi¬ 
ble  not  for  some,  but  for  all  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  before  him.  His  cheerful  atti¬ 
tude  and  spirit  of  encouragement 
among  the  less-talented  and  dis¬ 
couraged  students  can  do  more  to  over¬ 
come  defeat  and  failure  than  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  his  skill  in  the  subjects  he 
may  be  teaching.  To  give  a  little 
“time  out”  occasionally  from  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  the  full-time  class  hour  often 
does  much  to  stimulate  pupils  to  better 
w’ork.  Children  must  have  relaxation, 
and  if  they  are  not  given  an  occasional 
“break”  they  will  take  it  for  themselves 
and  disorder  is  the  result. 

Cheerfulness  makes  attention  and 
interest  more  intensive,  and  since  the 
rate  of  learning  varies  with  this  in¬ 
tensity,  the  presence  of  cheerfulness 
makes  progress  in  learning  more  rapid. 
While  tension  in  the  classroom  will  re¬ 
tard  the  pn>gress  of  the  learner,  relaxa¬ 
tion  will  promote  it.  Cheerfulness  in 
itself  is  a  relaxation ;  without  it,  even 
the  refreshment  of  recreation  is 
diminished. 

History  is  one  subject,  more  than  all 
others,  that  requires  a  spirit  of  cheer¬ 
fulness  to  predominate,  since  it  re¬ 
quires  an  adde<l  amount  of  enthusiastic 
resjwnse.  History'  can  l)e,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  too  often  is,  a  dull  subject  in 
the  curriculum,  whereas  it  should  be 
the  class  w'here  interest  runs  high.  This 
is  w'here  student  self-e.xpression  should 
be  given  added  encouragement ;  w’here 
children  should  be  trained  in  the  art  of 
useful  research,  and  encouraged  to 
write  their  own  symj)osiums  on  sub¬ 
jects  sufficiently  known  to  them ;  where 


they  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
take  an  active  part  in  panel-discus¬ 
sions,  debates,  open  forums  and  round 
table  discussions;  where  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  reason  things  out  for 
themselves  under  the  capable  direction 
of  zealous  teachers.  That  factual 
knowledge  in  history  is  essential,  no 
educator  can  doubt ;  but  too  frequent¬ 
ly  teachers  are  satisfied  with  facts, 
alone,  and  give  their  students  little  or 
even  no  opportunity  to  reason  things 
out  for  themselves. 

Nothing  is  of  greater  help  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  encouraging  them  to  an  active 
participation  in  debates  and  panels, 
than  to  have  a  cheerful  teacher  who  ap¬ 
preciates  his  students’  efforts,  ever 
remembering  that  the  young  minds  be¬ 
fore  him  must  be  led  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  facts  of  history  and  not  to  the 
mere  learning  of  these  facts  as  such. 
Unless  history  is  taught  philosophi¬ 
cally,  it  is  meaningless.  Unless  stu¬ 
dents  are  taught  that  over  and  above 
the  power  and  the  achievement  of  man 
there  is  a  power  that  is  Divine,  \vho 
permits  world  events  for  some  cause  at 
the  time  unknown  to  man,  they  will 
fail  to  appreciate  history  in  the  true 
light.  Only  when  our  students  ap¬ 
preciate  the  proper  philosophy  of  life 
we  would  have  them  jKWsess  in  a  true 
democracy,  can  emphasis  be  placed  on 
the  social,  economic  and  jwlitical  de¬ 
velopments  which  have  dominated 
world  events.  The  chronological  se¬ 
quence  of  important  events  and  move¬ 
ments  must  be  maintained,  but  not  a 
slavish  devotion  to  mere  chronology. 
Each  chapter  of  history,  or  if  the  Unit 
Method  lx*  used,  each  unit  of  learning 
should  be  so  constituted  as  to  break  the 
routine  of  a  mere  question  and  answer 
rivitation.  That  the  Socratic  Method 
has  its  place,  and  that  an  important 
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one,  in  the  teaching  of  history,  is  true ; 
but  it  should  not  be  used  more  than 
once  a  week,  for  the  ambitious  teacher 
is  glad  to  have  the  other  four  days  each 
week  for  his  class  to  participate  in 
various  forms  of  student  self-expres¬ 
sion.  For  the  teacher  interested  in 
history,  a  five-day-week  is  too  short  to 
get  in  all  that  his  plan  calls  for,  and 
by  having  a  different  type  of  lesson 
each  day,  history  ceases  to  be  dull  and 
uninteresting.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  liveliest  department  in  the  entire 
school  and  both  teachers  and  students 
are  the  busiest,  for  here  is  a  field  of 
constant  research  and  preparation. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
things  in  encouraging  students  to  a 
lively  participation  in  such  class  activi¬ 
ties,  is  proper  training  and  direction  in 
their  research  work  and  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  necessary  for  lively  discussions. 
Here  is  where  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  plays  such  an  important  part. 
Here  is  where  cheerfulness  can  do  so 
much  to  bring  out  and  develop  the 
latent  talents  of  students.  Many  a 
child,  if  given  the  proper  encourage¬ 
ment  and  shown  the  proper  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  his  endeavors,  would  be  far¬ 
ther  on  the  path  to  success  today.  It 
is  our  responsibility  as  teachers  to  lend 
him  this  encouragement;  to  give  him 
this  appreciation.  The  smile  of  ap¬ 
proval  w’ill  win  other  achievements  to 
be  approve<l.  Xo  child  can  advance  in 
an  atmosphere  of  discouragement. 

The  teacher  of  history  should  en¬ 
courage  wide  reading  in  the  field  of 
history  including  general  accounts, 
biographies  and  historical  fiction,  the 
latter  to  be  well  supervised.  What  stu¬ 
dent  will  fail  to  gain  a  better  knowl- 
ege  of  the  historial  setting  of  the 
French  Revolution  from  reading  Dick¬ 
ens’  Tale  of  Two  Cities  than  he  will  in 


perusing  the  pages  of  Carlyle’s  His¬ 
tory  ?  The  development  of  every  na¬ 
tion  has  been  characterized  by  certain 
major  movements  and  influenced  by 
certain  outstanding  forces,  and  often 
good  historical  fiction  throws  a  clearer 
light  on  a  given  situation  than  does  a 
mere  record  of  events.  Unless  our 
students  become  familiar  with  these 
important  movements  and  forces,  they 
will  not  understand  history;  and  if 
they  do  not  understand  history,  they 
will  not  remember  it.  Are  we,  as 
teachers  and  as  educators,  willing  to 
carry  the  blame  for  our  students  not 
knowing  history  today  ?  Perhaps  we 
have  worked  hard;  but  perhaps  we 
have  not  gone  about  our  work  in  a  way 
to  produce  the  desired  results.  But  it 
is  not  too  late;  the  future  lies  ahead; 
let  us  make  the  most  of  our  opportuni¬ 
ties! 

The  teaching  of  history  can  be  a  de¬ 
lightful  task  or  it  can  be  a  tiresome  job, 
just  as  we  choose  to  make  it.  It  can 
Ihj  an  interesting  study  for  students  or 
it  can  be  a  boring  one,  just  as  our  stu¬ 
dents  are  directed.  Is  this  a  respon¬ 
sibility  ?  We  can  theorize,  but  unless 
we  put  into  practice  these  admonitions, 
we  have  not  profited.  Cheerful  chid- 
ings  can  cheat  defeat  only  when  we,  as 
educators,  are  able  to  cheer  when  we 
chide  the  students  before  us.  What 
greater  reward  does  any  teacher  want 
for  his  work  than  to  meet  the  gaze  of 
the  student  who  has  just  received  his 
chiding  cheerfully  ?  And  so  it  works 
l)Oth  ways!  Nothing  is  lost  by  being 
cheerful;  much  is  gained.  Success  is 
achieved  for  defeat  has  been  cheated 
of  the  place  it  had  taken  for  granted. 
The  change  from  w’artime  to  peacetime 
education  will  be  the  opportunity  to 
bring  the  test  of  principle,  moral,  peda¬ 
gogical  and  sociological  practices  and 
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processes  of  schooling  and  education. 
Are  we  prepared  for  it  ?  Perhaps  af¬ 
ter  this  war,  psychological,  pedagogi¬ 
cal,  and  moral  consideration  will  be 
dominant  over  political  and  economic 
ones  and  education  will  return  to  its 
proper  moorings  I 

A  cheerful  environment  comple¬ 
ments  the  action  of  a  cheerful  teacher. 
One  rarely  finds  an  enthusiastic  teach¬ 
er  whose  personality  is  attractive  satis¬ 
fied  to  teach  in  a  dull,  cheerless  class 
room.  The  room  where  the  pupils 
work  has  an  influence  on  the  quality  of 
the  work  they  do.  Just  as  a  stuflFy  at¬ 
mosphere  brings  us  a  headache,  and  n 
supply  of  fresh  air  invigorates  us,  so, 
too,  the  classroom  which  is  disorderly, 
unomamented,  unkept,  gloomy  and 
forbidding  repels  pupils  and  makes 
them  feel  careless  about  their  work. 
On  the  contrary,  a  clean,  orderly  tasti¬ 
ly  decorated  room  gives  the  pupils  an 
atmosphere  of  cheerfulness,  orderli¬ 
ness,  diligence  and  contentment.  It 
goes  a  long  way  in  making  the  school 
loved  and  remembered. 

Children  naturally  seek  companion¬ 
ship,  for  man  is  by  nature  a  social  ani¬ 


mal  and  children  are  no  exception. 
Cheerfulness  among  their  companions 
not  only  during  the  hours  of  recreation 
but  also  during  the  class  hours  will  be 
beneficial  and  keep  schools  from  becom¬ 
ing,  in  the  minds  of  the  children  who 
attend  them,  the  “prisons”  they  not  in¬ 
frequently  refer  to  in  the  present  day. 
Cheerful  chidings  for  children’s  faults 
will  do  more  in  correcting  them  than 
cross  countenances ! 

“Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you. 
Kick,  and  you  kick  alone ; 

For  the  cheerful  grin  will  let  you  in. 
Where  the  kicker  is  never  known  I” 
The  personality  of  the  teachers  will 
decide  the  cheerfulness  of  the  school. 
This  is  a  responsibility  for  teachers,  to 
provide  a  wholesome,  cheerful  attitude 
which  in  turn  will  produce  a  whole¬ 
some,  cheerful  atmosphere  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  confided  to  their  care.  Cheerful¬ 
ness  is  a  magnet  drawing  children  on 
to  higher  ideals  and  nobler  inspirations 
in  their  work.  Happy  the  teacher  who 
possesses  the  dynamic  forcefulness  of 
cheerfulness  in  his  personality  de¬ 
velopment!  Untold,  is  the  source  of 
good  that  he  can  accomplish ! 


Internal  Armament  ^  " 

A  Plan  for  Permanent  Post-War  Security^Good  for 
the  Duration  of  Civilization....  IP 

By  CURTIS  ZAHN 

1793  Titus  Street 
San  Diego,  Cal. 


WHOEVER  runs  the  gauntlet  of 
predictions  concerning  the 
world  of  tomorrow  has  a  clear 
track  and  a  tail  wind.  The  colyseum 
of  our  postwar  future  already  has  been 
a  virginal  fairway  of  fancy,  with  writ¬ 
ers  teeing  off  daily  and  driving  long 
shots.  Most  of  the  shots  have  been  so 
far  into  the  future  that  nobody  knows 
where  the  ball  landed.  The  gallery 
can  only  take  the  player’s  word,  and 
hope  he’s  not  over  estimating  his  abil¬ 
ity.  It  is  open  season  on  imaginative 
prediction. 

Whoever,  however,  thinks  the  pas¬ 
tures  around  the  nineteenth  hole  are 
going  to  be  green  is  doing  little  more 
than  spinning  the  wheel  of  chance.  His 
number  might  come  up,  true,  but  the 
only  sure  bet  is  to  continue  betting. 
The  golden  words  of  freedom  and 
democracy  now  chanted  over  the  air, 
accompanied  by  fifty  piece  orchestras, 
will  have  been  turned  off.  The  story¬ 
book  idealists  in  Washington  will  have 
come  and  gone,  and  along  with  them 
their  socialogical  worldliness  now 
blasted  from  every  quarter. 

There  will  be  a  rush  to  the  brush. 
That  is,  housewives  and  husbands  will 
rush  out  and  buy  all  the  things  they 
used  to  have,  put  them  into  a  hole  and 
crawl  in  after  them,  pulling  the  hole 
over  their  heads.  The  individual  will 
set  about  to  regain  his  individualism. 


drive  sixty  miles  an  hour  and  hurl 
away  his  extra  toothpaste  tube. 
Martyrs  will  recapture  their  dormant 
materialism  and  self-sacrificing  pa¬ 
triots  will  become  self-interest  ingrates. 
The  desperate  interest  in  reforms  will 
die  to  embers,  once  the  fanning  flames 
of  hate  or  fear  have  run  out  of  fuel. 

These  are  the  predictions  of  intel¬ 
lectuals  who  feel  that  nothing  will 
change  until  human  nature  changes, 
and  socialogical  changes  must  echo 
character  changes.  They  differ  vastly 
from  the  idealistic  hopes  sounded  by 
other  groups  that  think  great  reforms 
are  coming,  and  must  come,  and  that 
the  world  cannot  stand  still.  Still 
other  specialists  have  other  asides  con¬ 
cerning  the  contest,  from  psychologist 
to  economist,  from  politician  to  phi¬ 
losopher,  militarist  to  physcist.  All 
of  them  bear  some  futuristic  fruit.  All 
of  them  recognize  the  play  behind  the 
play  that  will  win  the  game.  All  of 
them  advice  precautions  that  will  keep 
the  game  from  being  a  re-match.  All  of 
them  talk  a  good  game  in  recommend¬ 
ing  equality  for  the  negro,  freedom  for 
India,  aid  for  Asia,  food  for  the  little 
men,  justice  for  the  Jews.  None  of 
them  are  wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  their  post¬ 
war  prophecies  can  be  counted  upon  to 
read  as  they  were  written. 

The  emotional  slogans  hurled  by 
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milliong  of  dollar’s  worth  of  literary 
talent  will  suddenly  stop,  leaving  the 
charred  embers  of  chaotic  strife  which, 
year  upon  year,  will  build  into  social 
upheaval  that  will  again  demolish  se¬ 
curity.  Yet,  history  need  not  repeat 
itself  as  the  realists  charge.  It  took 
more  scientific,  economic,  financial  and 
physical  force  to  bring  on  this  war  than 
ever  was  needed  before.  Even  today, 
the  people  throughout  the  world  are 
admittedly  apathetic  in  the  face  of 
powerfully  controlled  press,  radio  and 
cinema  which  attack  their  emotions 
with  unceasing  vigilence.  The  reforms 
are  a  vague,  perishable  quotient.  The 
good  intentions  and  the  bad  intentions 
of  political  groups  always  can  remain  a 
dangerous  force,  but  there  is  one  hope 
for  world  security  that  is  maturing 
steadily.  It  is  the  individual’s  intel¬ 
lect,  a  growing  intelligence  that  sooner 
or  later  must  catch  up  with,  and  over¬ 
take,  the  strategic  hold  of  mechaniza¬ 
tion. 

In  brief,  security  for  the  future  lies 
in  the  individual’s  ability  to  read, 
hear,  think,  act,  intelligently. 

That  alone  is  the  potential  force  for 
world  security.  That  alone  is  the 
tangible  achievement  of  history.  Gov¬ 
ernments  and  parties  may  come  and 
go:  reforms  and  isms  gain  and  lose; 
but  man’s  intelligence  ever  increases. 
Take  away  the  forces  of  persuasion  and 
you  take  away  the  possibility  of  wag¬ 
ing  war.  Remove  the  fanning  flames 
of  hate  or  fear,  greed  or  nationalism, 
and  you  remove  the  loopholeof  the  Fas¬ 
cism  now’  engulfing  civilization.  Bring 
about  the  fact  of  honest  information  or 
freedom  of  the  press  and  you  bring 
about  democracy. 

These  possibilities  are  well  knowrn. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  they  remaiu 
possibilities,  and  highly  improbable. 


Such  a  freedom  is  privilege  but  not  a 
practice.  In  peacetimes,  information 
is  usually  owned  by  those  who  can  sub¬ 
sidize  it.  In  war,  it  is  the  property  of 
the  Government.  In  America  today, 
liberal  education  itself  is  becoming  a 
casualty  after  the  manner  of  all  Dicta¬ 
torships.  How’  long  it  will  remain  so 
is  bottomless  speculation.  It  allege<lly 
is  a  temporary  war  product,  but  just 
how  long  national  emergencies  will 
conveniently  continue  to  exist  is  astro¬ 
nomical.  The  hope  for  an  unbiased, 
altruistic,  benevolent  and  honest  source 
of  information,  then,  is  vague.  There 
is  one  other  choice. 

If  mankind  cannot  be  certain  of  get¬ 
ting  reliable  news  via  press  or  radio, 
he  can  condition  himself  again  it. 

He  can,  so  to  speak,  build  up  a  na¬ 
tive  logic  or  intelligence  that  remains 
invulnerable  in  the  face  of  controlled 
force.  He  can  do  this  by  thinking  ra¬ 
tionally,  by  schooling  himself  in  the 
fundamentals  of  logic.  He  can  learn 
to  interpret  words  hot  or  cold,  to  sift 
wheat  from  chaff,  fancy  from  fact, 
reason  from  hysteria.  He  can  culti¬ 
vate  within  the  unlimited  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  his  mind,  a  philosophy  which 
fights  fear  with  love,  hate  with  toler^ 
ance,  evil  with  good.  This  is  no 
idyllic  ivory-tow’erism.  It  is  real  and 
practical.  It  is  a  force  as  tangible  as 
murder  and  more  powerful  than  war. 

Disillusionists  argue  against  these 
prospects.  With  fatalistic  calm  they 
point  out  that  emotion  governs  logic. 
They  argue  that  war  is  but  a  breaking 
down  of  an  already  world-wide  dis¬ 
eased  condition.  Put  to  the  heat,  man¬ 
kind  is  found  wanting.  Logic  exits, 
leaving  remorse,  fear,  hate,  greed  in  its 
wake.  Man  can,  in  a  few  minutes,  un¬ 
learn  everything  he  has  been  taught. 

This  is  untrue.  He  can  undo  every- 
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thing,  but  he  cannot  unlearn  every¬ 
thing.  People  the  world  over  may  be 
guilty  of  self-oenteredness  and  ita  coun¬ 
terparts,  but  not  of  murder.  The 
tenant  does  not  shoot  the  landlord,  ex¬ 
cept  in  rare  cases.  The  laborer  does 
not  attack  the  employer  physically. 
The  man  in  the  street  does  not  steal 
from  the  wealthy.  The  cases  in  which 
they  do  are  ^  rare  that  they  become 
“news.”  If  one  hundred  and  thirty 
million  persons  robbed,  killed  or  kid¬ 
napped,  then  the  few  left  who  didn’t 
would  make  news.  Obviously,  then, 
people  do  “everything  short  of  war”  to 
bring  about  better  living  conditions. 
Regardless  of  their  economic  plights,  a 
current  of  moral  good  runs  continually 
through  their  veins.  Left  alone,  the 
average  citizen  maintains  a  balance  of 
Golden  Rulism  that  draws  the  line  at 
violence.  If  this  were  not  so,  it 
wouldn’t  have  taken  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  concentrated  propaganda  and 
organization  to  accomplish  the  miracle 
of  war. 

The  end  of  the  problem  would  seem 
to  be  the  realistic  conclusion  that  the 
people  have  never  been  left  alone,  and 
possibly  never  will.  Their  only  hope  is 
that  time,  itself,  will  have  jockeyed 
their  intelligent^  quotients  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  superiority  over  the  forces  that 
may  be.  As  a  sul)etitute  for  time,  or  as 
a  short-cut  acroes  a  span  of  years,  the 
writer  offers  the  alternative  of  trained 
logic. 

The  plan  would  call  for  immediately 
setting  up  of  a  >M;hool  course  in  logic. 
Its  fundamentals  would  be  taught  to 
all  grade  enrolled  students.  In  this 
course,  currerf,  events  would  be 
analysed  by  teachers  specially  trained 
to  interpret,  dissect  and  instruct,  so 
that  the  news  b«^iind  the  news  would  be 
brought  out.  'they  would  analyse  the 


content  of  political  speeches,  political 
issues ;  crusades,  reforms,  actions. 
They  would  review  documents  and 
radio  addresses,  learning  to  separate 
fact  from  fiction.  In  all  cases,  the 
teacher  would  refrain  from  editorial¬ 
izing,  just  as  he  would  point  out  any 
editorializing  in  the  content  of  the 
work  criticised.  His  interest  would  be 
purely  academic.  The  students  would 
be  able,  from  studying  general  rules  in 
logic,  to  comprehend  the  falsities  util¬ 
ized  by  many  officials  today  to  settle  a 
point.  They  would  be  able  to  analyse 
the  logic  in  advertising  also  —  not  the 
bad  or  good  points  of  the  product  — 
but  merely  the  editorial  claims  or  in¬ 
ferences  by  the  manufacturer. 

Some  readers  will  hurriedly  point 
out  that  such  courses  already  exist 
True,  current  events  and  political  is¬ 
sues  are  discussed  in  schools  —  or  were 
— ^but  they  are  merely  observed.  Some 
teachers  encouraged  debate,  and  even 
this  was  good,  if  informative.  But 
none  of  the  courses  confined  themselves 
to  the  task  of  merely  analysing  the  con¬ 
tent.  None  of  them  had  any  lasting 
effect  other  than  a  general  suspicion  of 
all  political  issues.  In  this  course,  we 
are  interested  solely  in  learning  how  to 
read,  listen  and  think  clearly.  We  are 
not  interested  otherwise  in  the  problem 
at  hand.  Once  the  ability  to  interpret 
correctly  is  achieved,  it  becomes  a 
weapon  for  security  that  no  force  can 
readily  take  away. 

This  same  oi^anization  would  oper¬ 
ate  a  service  for  adult  education  pro¬ 
grams,  and  also  a  weekly  magazine. 
The  magazine  would  be  somewhat  simi- 
liar  to  the  pamphlet  once  circulated  by 
the  Propaganda  Analysis  Institute 
which  did  much  good  in  a  modest  way. 
It  would  differ,  however,  in  that  it  re¬ 
viewed  current  literature,  analysed  the 
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news  piece  by  piece,  instructing  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  school 
course.  There  are  magazines  today 
which  profess  to  be  “reviews.”  How¬ 
ever,  their  editorial  policies  must  of 
necessity  keep  them  from  being  un¬ 
biased  on  all  questions.  They  cannot 
review  all  printed  or  spoken  issues. 
Lastly,  they  are  not  concerned  with 
teaching  the  reader  to  interpret.  They 
do  the  interpreting. 

The  magazine  proposed  will  have  no 
policy  other  than  teaching  its  readers 
to  read  and  think  clearly.  It  will  side 
with  neither  labor  nor  capitol,  religion 
or  atheism,  pacifism  or  militarism, 
democracy  or  F acism. 

To  insure  this  trait,  it  will  have  as 
its  board  of  directors  the  subscribers 
themselves.  It  is  they  who  will  fill  in 
printed  questions  ires  to  express  their 
opinions.  It  is  they  who  will  have  the 
power  to  select  new’  editors  whenever 
they  feel  obliged  to  do  so.  It  is  they 
who  will  protest  if  the  content  seeming¬ 
ly  leans  one  way  or  the  other.  They 
will  be  polled  weekly  or  monthly  and 
asked  to  suggest  what  speeches,  articles 
or  issues  should  be  examined.  The 
editorial  board  would  be  selected  from 
carefully  examined  experts  in  logic  or 
reason,  and  warned  that  their  jobs 
were  good  only  so  long  as  they  were. 
Furthermore,  a  list  of  special  readers 
would  be  picked  from  the  ranks  of  col¬ 
lege  professors,  economists,  executives, 
leaders  in  all  fields  and  in  every  walk 
of  life.  Their  comments  w’ould  also 
bear  weight. 

Such  an  institution  would  be  a  di¬ 
rect  revolt  against  the  many  evils  that 
continually  threaten  civilization.  The 
cost  of  such  would  be  great.  The 
magazine  would  have  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  at  a  rate  so  low  that  subscribers 
could  not  afford  to  subscribe.  Yet,  it 


would  be  shamefully  cheap  compared 
to  the  money  expended  for  other 
projects.  For  every  bomber  built  in 
the  world  today,  a  years  publishing  of 
a  million  copies  could  be  distributed 
free  of  charge.  For  every  dollar  spent 
by  w’orthy,  altruistic  endowmaents  for 
w’orld  betterment,  a  penny  would  go 
far  this  way.  The  countless  millions 
poured  out  for  various  reforms  and 
crusades  could  operate  a  service  in 
logic  for  a  hundred  years  and  bring  it 
before  the  entire  w’orld.  The  count¬ 
less  hours  spent  plowung  through  to¬ 
day’s  complex,  contradictory  literature 
in  search  of  truth  could  be  sliced  to 
minutes.  True  —  the  course  would 
lack  the  color  of  popular  periodicals  — 
but  its  reliability  and  its  unprejudiced 
content  would  apjaeal  to  today’s  grop¬ 
ing  readers. 

People  today  are  desperately  ready 
to  study  current  events,  but  the  bril¬ 
liant  writing  in  current  magazines  is 
“dangerously  well-written.”  The  av¬ 
erage  political  leader  w’raps  his  motives 
in  vague,  profound  phrases  that  appeal 
in  part  to  every  section  in  life,  but 
wholly  to  none  of  them.  It  is  because 
audiences  have  become  tone  deaf  to 
contradictory  statements,  and  the  only 
hope  for  political  survival  is  to  out- 
shout  the  opponent.  The  dramatized 
articles  and  radio  programs  currently 
carry  altogether  too  much  emotional 
pow’er  w’hich,  w’hen  converted  into  any 
one  purpose,  becomes  dangerous.  They 
are  dangerous  because  they  have  the 
jww’cr  to  break  down  faith  in  human¬ 
ity.  They  are  dangerous  because  they 
can  kindle  hate,  fear,  greed,  war.  They 
are  dangerous  l>ecause  they  can  stir  up 
antagonism  between  groups  or  cults  or 
nations. 

Examine  the  contradictory  fallacies 
in  to<iay’s  popular  songs,  slogans. 
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promises;  curreilt  exposes,  acconnts, 
advices;  weigh  ^the  truth  and  then 
study  the  conclusion.  Somewhere 
along  the  worded  path,  logic  has  van¬ 
ished  and  ill(^cai  conclusion  has  taken 
its  place.  The  argument  fits  the  mo¬ 
tive  but  not  the  shoe.  The  argument 
asserts  that  sava.i^  eat  fish,  and  that 
the  enemies  eat  f  »h,  and  that  therefore, 
the  enemies  are , ‘ravages.  We  are  not 
here  concerned  ^ith  the  ethics  of  war 
but  we  are  concf'med  with  the  state 
ments  made  to  j  tstify  it.  When  such 
statements  are  examined  realistically 
by  the  peoples  cf  Germany  or  Italy  or 
Japan,  the  point  of  war  will  never  be 
reached.  Like'vise,  when  people  the 
world  over  '=‘xamine  campaigning 
groups  with  the  cold  light  of  logic. 


they  will  not  allow  themselves*  to  be  en¬ 
gineered  into  positions  of  danger.  The 
rolling  stone  of  national  emergency 
will  never  get  started,  never  gather  mo¬ 
mentum  and  crush  all  opposition  or 
reason  in  its  path. 

The  writer  offers  this  plan  for  secur¬ 
ity  knowing  that  it  will  be  attacked. 
Opponents  will  say  human  nature  will 
break  again,  once  the  heat  is  turned  on. 
I  answer  that  this,  too  is  in  the  realm 
of  postwar  prediction.  Other  methods 
have  been  tried  and  disproven.  The 
security  of  reason  has  always  been 
carefully  trampled  down  into  the  dust 
since  the  beginning  of  history  but  it 
rises  higher  each  time.  Why  not  bring 
it  to  the  surface  and  give  it  an  airing  f 


SONNET  TO  AN  EDUCATOR 

You  lead  our  hearts  and  minds  in  ways  of  light, 

Your  knowledge  is  the  need  of  every  day ; 

The  angel  Lucifer  precedes  your  way 
To  thwart  all  evil  with  his  gentle  might. 

To  guide  thought’s  fancy  in  its  lofty  flight — 

Like  arrows  in  the  battle’s  fiercest  fray — 

Is  just  your  natural  desire.  You  say, 

“Foul  ignorance  is  everyone’s  worst  plight.” 

And  so  let  all  who  do  good  surely  choose 
To  follow  justice,  mercy,  to  the  end. 

From  childhood  to  ripe  age  (if  that’s  our  lot) 

Strive,  fear  and  chains  of  hate  to  lose. 

0  teacher,  guide  us  all  by  what  you  say : 

It’s  you,  and  you  alone,  can  show  the  way  1 

— Wilfred  Norton  Hinckley,  Jr. 


Motives  and  Objectives 

By  STANLEY  S.  MARZOLF 

Associait  Professor  of  Psychology 
Illinois  Staie  Normal  University 


A  FUNDAMENTAL  difference 
between  Progressives  and  Essen- 
tialists  is  that  the  former  wish 
to  rely  solely  upon  intrinsic  motiva¬ 
tion,  while  the  latter  are  content  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  extrinsic  motivation.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  reasonable  approach  is 
to  recognize  intrinsic  motivation  as  the 
most  desirable,  yet  not  wholly  suflS- 
cient.  At  any  rate,  motivation  must 
become  central  in  the  thinking  of 
teachers.  In  order,  it  is  hoped,  to 
clarify  some  of  the  implications  of  the 
immediately  preceding  statement,  an 
analysis  of  the  common  practice  of 
classifying  objectives  as  skills,  under¬ 
standings,  attitudes,  and  appreciations 
will  be  made.  By  so  doing,  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  these  latter  categories 
will  be  clarified,  and  their  relation  to 
motivation  will  become  more  obvious. 
Education  as  Personality  Development 
In  spite  of  all  the  discussion  there  is 
about  the  aims  of  education,  there 
would  be  considerable  agreement  that 
the  chief  aim  is  to  develop  in  each  in¬ 
dividual  the  kind  of  personality  that 
will  enable  him  to  live  a  happy  and 
useful  life.  Such  a  personality  shows 
the  adequate  adjustment  talked  about 
by  the  mental  hygienist.  All  th;>se 
who  are  seriously  engaged  in  transmit¬ 
ting  the  culture  of  the  past  and  the 
present  to  those  of  the  present,  hope 
that  such  result  will  ensue. 

As  a  means  of  introducing  the  topic 


of  motivation  in  an  elementary  psy¬ 
chology  course,  the  author  has  fre¬ 
quently  had  the  students  bring  to  class 
an  anonymous  list  of  their  five  major 
wishes.  Tabulation  of  these  desires 
has  borne  out  what  psycho-clinicians 
generally  recognize  as  the  major  mo¬ 
tives  which  goveni  human  behavior. 
These  may  be  listed  as  ( 1 )  economic 
adjustment  (2)  heterosexual  adjust¬ 
ment  (3)  social  adjustment  (satisfsfc- 
tory  personal  relations  with  others) 
(4)  physical  well-being  or  health. 
None  of  these  can  be  satisfied  without 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  sinqe 
these  major  desires  are  fairly  uni¬ 
versal,  conflict  with  others  is  bound  to 
occur  unless  they  are  satisfied  in  cer¬ 
tain  ways.  Thus,  (5)  the  political  or 
civic  motives  comes  into  being.  In 
the  adequate  personality  these  five  mo¬ 
tives  must  be  so  integrated  that  there 
will  be  a  minimum  of  conflict  within 
the  individual.  Furthermore,  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  these  motives  must  be 
achieved  in  a  changing  world. 

Objectives  as  Goals 

This  analysis  of  primary  motives 
differs  but  little  from  the  objectives  of 
education  proposed  by  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission.'  It  seems 
that  the  objectives  of  self-realization 
listed  in  that  report  comprises  the 
means  to,  and  the  outgrowth  of,  the 
alwve-mentioned  five  primary’  motives. 


1  Eklucattonal  Pollciea  CommiMion.  The  Purpose  of  Eklucation  in  American  Democracy. 
Washington.  D.  C..  National  EMucaUoaal  AssodaUon  and  American  AssociaUon  of  School 
Administrators,  1938. 
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We  want  the4)roduct  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  efforts,  not  only  to  possess  all 
these  motives,  but  also  to  desire  their 
satisfaction  in  the  most  effective  way 
possible.  The  first  problem  then  is  to 
create  worthy  desires ;  the  development 
of  means  is  secondary,  and  if  the  first 
has  been  accomplished,  less  difficult. 

Usually  we  consider  first  the  means 
of  making  these  goals  attainable  with 
the  unhappy  consequence  that  we  come 
face  to  fae^  with  the  “problem  of  in¬ 
terest.”  It  is  here  that  the  educator 
becomes  the  saleman.  Both  the  teach¬ 
er  and  the  salesman  have  in  common 
the  necessity  of  (1)  convincing  by  ra¬ 
tional  approach,  (2)  persuading 
through  appeal  to  feelings,  (3)  using 
both  the  rational  and  the  affective  ap¬ 
proaches  through  personal,  first-hand 
experience.  These  three  methods  may 
be  used  in  combination. 

All  five  of  the  major  goals  are  remote, 
certainly  for  the  elementary  school 
child,  and  for  all  of  us  in  the  sense  that 
they  may  be  never  completely  achieved. 
Consequently,  much  attention  must  be 
given  to  intervening  activity.  This 
activity  constitutes  the  means  whereby 
the  primary  goals  are  to  be  approached. 
The  means  l)ecome  sub-goals, — second¬ 
ary,  tertiary,  and  perhaps  even  more 
remote.  As  we  pass  backward  from 
the  primary  goals  the  interlocking  and 
overlapping  nature  of  all  these  goals 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  As 
an  example,  ability  to  read  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  all  the  primary  motives. 
The  more  immediate  goals,  further¬ 
more,  may  contribute  directly  to  the 
primary  goals,  in  such  individuals  as 
those  for  whom  English  composition  is 
turned  to  use  in  editorial  writing,  thus 
contributing  to  the  economic  and  civic 
motives. 


Means  Constitute  Sub^oals 

The  means  or  sub-goals  must  not 
only  exist  but  they  must  be  suitable. 
Suitability  must  be  determined  by  two 
criteria,  namely  consonance  with  the 
individual  capacity  and  with  the  social 
good.  The  pupil  who  wishes  to  attain 
economic  security  through  a  musical 
career,  but  who  has  not  the  required 
aptitude  is  not  choosing  suitable 
means.  The  thief’s  method  of  attain¬ 
ing  economic  adjustment  is  obviously 
one  which  does  not  meet  the  social 
criterion. 

Such  then  is  an  analysis  of  educa¬ 
tional  objectives  in  terms  of  the  prim¬ 
ary  human  motives.  It  is  next  neces¬ 
sary  to  show  how  this  analysis  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  common  practice  of 
classifying  objectives  as  skills,  under¬ 
standings,  attitudes,  and  appreciations. 

Skills  in  Relation  to  Major  Goals 

Those  items  of  changed  behavior 
which  are  most  frequently  listed  as 
skills  are  arithmetic  computation, 
reading,  spelling,  and  language  usage. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  all  of  these 
are  marked  by  their  wide  range  of  util¬ 
ity  and  their  frequency  of  use.  They 
are  the  sub-goals  usually  most  remote 
from  the  primary  goals. 

It  should  be  stated,  parenthetically, 
that  since  in  both  common  and  psy¬ 
chological  usage  the  intention  of  the 
term  “skill”  is  expertness,  the  above  ac¬ 
complishments  are  not  the  only  ones 
to  which  it  might  be  applied.  That  it 
is  so  applied  is  a  reflection  of  the  fact 
that  we  require  expertness  and  mastery 
in  only  a  limited  range  of  educational 
outcomes. 

Goals  and  U nderstanding 

By  understandings  we  mean  the 
general  principles  or  abstractions  by 
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which  any  field  of  knowdedge  is  or¬ 
dered.  They  are  the  outcomes  of  idea¬ 
tional  learning.  To  be  useful  they 
must  be  mastered,  that  is,  knowledge 
of  them  should  be  at  the  skill  level. 
Wheji  so  mastered  they  serve  to  make 
the  major  goals  desirable.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  desire  to  conform  to  hygienic 
practices  may  result  from  an  under¬ 
standing  of  how  these  practices  con¬ 
serve  health.  They  likewise  serve  as 
means  for  achieving  the  desired  ends. 
The  engineer  is  able  to  achieve  his  vo¬ 
cational  goal  because  he  has  certain  un¬ 
derstandings.  The  test  of  the  adequacy 
of  understanding  may  very  well  be, 
therefore,  what  in  recent  years  many 
have  said  that  it  should  be,  namely 
changed  behavior.  Increased  under¬ 
standing  continually  changed  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  activity  which  will  satisfy 
the  primary  goals  and  the  means  of 
achieving  this  activity.  It  is  this  that 
we  call  progress. 

The  understanding  of  the  changing 
nature  of  our  world  leads  to  behavior 
changes  in  the  form  of  constant  search 
for  more  and  better  knowledge.  It  is 
this  idea  that  leads  one  to  develop 
habits  of  inquiry,  the  empirical  ap¬ 
proach  to  all  problems.  This  desired 
outcome  is  usually  listed  as  an  attitude. 


Attitudes  Result  From  Motives. 

An  attitude  is  psychologically  de¬ 
fined  as  a  set,  or  disposition.  It  is  a 
disposition  to  act  in  a  particular  way. 
When  w’e  say  that  we  want  our  stu¬ 
dents  to  develop  certain  attitudes,  we 
really  mean  that  w’e  want  them  to  find 
certain  goals  desirable.  We  know 
that  when  they  believe  that  a  goal  is 
desirable  they  have  a  predisposition  to 
act  differently  in  relevant  situations 
than  they  would  if  they  did  not  have 
such  a  belief  or  understanding. 


Unfortunately,  attitudes  are  not  al¬ 
ways  the  result  of  ideational  learning. 
Sometimes  they  result  from  associative 
learning.  Certain  experiences  condi¬ 
tion,  either  favorably  or  unfavorably, 
attitudes  or  persistent  response  tenden¬ 
cies.  In  this  form  they  are  usually 
called  prejudices.  The  pupil’s  attitude 
toward  learning  in  general  and  school 
in  particular  is  a  case  in  point. 

Appreciations  and  Attitudes 

Appreciations,  as  used  in  education¬ 
al  literature,  are  really  favorable  atti¬ 
tudes.  An  increased  value  is  placed 
u|X)n  certain  things  as  goals.  Ap¬ 
preciations  may  result  from  under¬ 
standings  or  they  may  be  conditioned 
upon  other  appreciations.  In  “ap¬ 
preciation”  courses,  this  latter  method 
is  too  often  n^lected  with  the  result 
that  an  unfavorable  attitude,  or  a  lack 
of  appreciation,  results  from  too  much 
preoccupation  wdth  abstract  under¬ 
standings.  Consequently,  the  instruc¬ 
tion  fails  to  produce  either  the  under 
standing  or  the  feeling  of  value.  Fui> 
thermore,  the  relation  of  the  common¬ 
ly-desired  appreciations  to  the  major 
or  primary  goals  is  not  always  clear, 
even  to  the  teacher. 

Advantages  of  Goat  Analysis 

Now  that  the  common  practice  in 
classifying  educational  objectives  has 
been  discussed  in  relation  to  motiva¬ 
tion,  wdiat  advantages  may  be  expected 
to  accrue  ? 

First  of  all,  the  central  role  of  mo¬ 
tivation  is  explicitly  stated.  This  is 
advantageous  because  explicit  state¬ 
ment  is  more  likely  to  foster  appropri¬ 
ate  action  than  is  implicit  belief.  It 
requires  the  clarification  of  belief  and 
brings  to  light  inconsistencies.  The 
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goals  thus  become  not  ends  only,  but 
means  to  a  major  goal. 

In  the  second  place,  skills,  under¬ 
standings,  attitudes,  and  appreciations 
are  seen  more  clearly  in  their  relation 
to  each  other  and  the  central  aim  of 
education.  This  is  especiaHy  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  case  of  attitudes.  When 
attitudes  do  not  result  from  desires  we 
may  find  that  attitudes  exist  which  are 
inconsistent  and  conflict  with  desires. 

Thirdly,  the  psychological  nature  of 
the  educational  process  is  emphasized. 
The  categorv'  of  motivation  permits  a 
unity  in  our  thinking  which  cannot  re 
suit  from  categories  which  are  neither 
mutually  exclusive  or  coordinate. 


In  the  fourth  place,  the  point  of 
view  presented  here  should  minimize 
the  use  of  extrinsic  motivation  in 
teaching.  The  arousal  of  interest  (the 
development  of  motives)  will  be  seen 
as  a  major  educational  aim  rather  than 
as  a  troublesome  impediment  to  school 
routine.  The  importance  of  this  issue 
is  well  shown  in  Davis’  recent  study.* 
A  hierarchy  of  goals,  we  believe, 
gives  a  better  organization  of  educa¬ 
tional  objectives  than  does  a  classifica¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  skills,  understandings, 
attitudes,  and  appreciations.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  motivation  is  being  increas¬ 
ingly  recognized  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  analysis  will  further  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  its  implications. 


2  Robert  A.  DavU.  “The  Teaching  Problems  of  1076  Public  School  Teachers."  J.  exper. 
Educ.,  1940,  9,  40-60. 


One  ship  sails  east,  one  ship  sails  west, 

By  the  self-same  winds  that  blow; 

’Tis  the  set  of  the  sail 

And  not  the  gale 

That  tells  them  the  way  to  go. 

Like  the  winds  of  the  sea  are  the  ways  of  fate. 
As  we  voyage  along  through  life ; 

’Tis  the  set  of  the  soul 
That  decides  the  goal. 

And  not  the  calm  or  the  strife. 


— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 


A  True  Bill  for 

English  Departments 

By  WILLIAM  D.  LOY 


Valparaiso  University, 

HE  average  high  school  and 
junior  college  youth,  soon  to  be 
1-A  in  the  draft,  has,  to  say  the 
least,  an  extremely  passive  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  study  of  literature.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  co-ed  who  is  like¬ 
wise  enmeshed  by  the  many  diverse 
feelings  that  are  a  product  of  this  war. 
It  was  a  difficult  task  to  sell  the  classics 
to  young  men  and  women  ten  years  ago. 
It  has  become  increasingly  difficult 
now  at  a  time  when  the  selling  must  be 
done  if  the  humanities  are  to  be  kept 
alive.  But  it  is  not  an  impossible 
task  if  the  high  school  and  college 
teachers  of  English  will  see  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  accept  it.  This  re¬ 
sponsibility  is,  to  get  it  down  to  its  ir¬ 
reducible  minimum,  to  show  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  definite,  absolute  value  to  be 
gained  from  the  study  of  literature. 
This  has  been  our  failure.  We  have 
failed  because  our  goals  and  aims  and 
purposes  have  been  too  vague  or  too 
impractical.  Or  because  in  many  in¬ 
stances  we  have  had  no  goals  at  all. 

Where  does  the  fault  lie?  Imme¬ 
diately,  with  the  high  school  instruc¬ 
tor;  basically,  with  the  college  profes¬ 
sor  who  must  prepare  the  secondary 
school  teacher  in  the  first  place.  One 
of  three  techniques  is  usually  used  in 
the  literature  class  of  the  average 
American  high  school.  Either  the 
teacher  “appreciates”  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  and  Spenser  day  after  day, 
hour  by  hour;  or  he  emphasizes  the 
historical  and  biographical,  the  era 
and  the  writer’s  personal  activities  in 
the  era ;  or  he  interprets  the  material, 
word  by  word,  line  by  line.  There  is 
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no  surer  way  of  destroying  all  student 
interest  and  of  making  certain  that 
nothing  of  great  value  is  taken  from 
the  literature  class  than  teaching  pro¬ 
cedure  based  on  any  of  these  three 
methods. 

Suppose  we  are  “studying”  Paradise 
Lost.  Our  instructor  was  told  by  his 
professor  who  got  it  from  an  authority 
five  times  removed,  that  the  passage 
concerning  the  fallen  angels  in  Book  I 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  majestic  in  all  lit¬ 
erature.  Using  these  trite  common¬ 
places,  the  teacher  points  out  that 
“lines  58  to  107,  page  21,  are  certainly 
the  work  of  a  master.  There  is  nothing 
so  grandiose  in  the  whole  of  English 
belles  lettres/*  Nor  does  this  stop 
here;  rather  the  procedure  continues 
throughout  the  entire  selection.  The 
class  is  passively  acquiescent,  drinking 
in  the  “appreciation”  with  much  men¬ 
tal  reservation  only  to  forget  it  imme¬ 
diately  after  examinations  as  some¬ 
thing  not  worth  bothering  about  in  this 
world  which  is  tumbling  down  around 
us. 

It  is,  perhaps,  momentarily  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  that  Milton  had  much 
trouble  with  women,  that  he  wrote  in 
the  time  of  the  English  Reformation, 
that  he  was  blind,  that  he  died  in  1674. 
However,  the  mere  rote  learning  of 
pure  fact,  reinforced  by  nothing  but 
appreciation  and  interpretation,  can  be 
very  boring  also.  Much  of  this  factual 
material  can  be  secured  outside  the 
classroom  by  the  student  who  is  inter¬ 
ested,  or,  better  still,  in  other  classes. 
If  we  are  to  offer  courses  in  literature. 
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literature  must  bo  taught.  Otherwise, 
the  English  department  is  sailing  un¬ 
der  false  colors,  and  the  students  are 
certainly  not  getting  their  due. 

By  now  we  know  that  Milton  was  an 
artist.  By  now  we  know  that  he  was 
bom,  suffered,  was  happy,  died.  By  now 
we  know  that  there  were  Puritans  and 
Cavaliers,  that  there  was  a  Common¬ 
wealth  in  eighteenth  century  England. 
Our  only  remaining  task,  provided  that 
we  are  using  the  three  methods  to¬ 
gether,  is  to  discover  just  what  Mil¬ 
ton’s  poem  means.  Anyone  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  a  knowledge  of  what  is  writ¬ 
ten  is  necessary ;  not  all  of  us  will 
agree  that  to  achieve  this  understand¬ 
ing  the  teacher  must  spend  hours  read¬ 
ing  aloud,  explaining  all  obscure  pas¬ 
sages  however  subservient  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  idea,  and  defining  all  words  which 
are  not  a  part  of  the  ’teen  age  vocabu¬ 
lary.  A  few  days  of  this  and  the  most 
curious,  the  most  alert  intellect  is  dis¬ 
couraged  and  rebels. 

If  such  is  possible,  college  teaching 
is  more  ineffective  than  that  on  the 
lower  levels.  The  college  professor, 
because  of  egotism,  apathy,  or  narrow¬ 
mindedness,  is  the  chief  exponent  of 
these  three  teaching  techniques.  The 
learnetl  doctor  of  philosophy  points 
out  the  exquisite  images  in  the  poetry 
of  Keats  and  talks  glibly  of  the  perfect 
poetic  structure  of  “The  Scholar 
Gypsy.”  The  English  teacher-to-be 
listening  to  the  lecture  knows  not  why 
these  things  are  true.  He  is  merely 
told  that  this  is  beautiful,  that  ugly, 
that  this  is  pure  art,  that  doggerel.  He 
accepts  with  boredom;  later,  his  stu¬ 
dents  will  accept — with  boredom.  As 
the  college  student  learns  to  appreciate, 
similarly  he  amasses  details  of  biog¬ 
raphy  and  history.  Finally,  still 
other  university  professors  interpret, 
analyzing  and  dissecting,  leaving  noth¬ 


ing  but  scattered  minutiae  to  clutter 
up  the  student’s  mind  and  memory. 
The  only  justification  attempted  is  the 
use  of  the  term,  explication  de  texte; 
it  must  be  a  satisfactory  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  if  the  French  have  a  phrase  for  it. 

So  much  for  what  we  are  doing. 
Now  what  should  be  done  ?  It  must  be 
emphasized  at  the  outset  that  apprecia¬ 
tion,  that  background,  that  interpreta¬ 
tion  are  necessary.  But  it  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  true  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  to  do  something  more.  He  must 
give  practical  meaning  to  the  subject 
of  literature.  He  must  make  '.t  a  po¬ 
tent  force  in  the  building  of  a  new  so¬ 
ciety,  a  better  world.  He  must  give 
the  future  service  man  and  woman 
something  tangible  to  carry  to  the  bat¬ 
tlefield  and  to  the  conference  room, 
something  that  is  an  addition  to  the 
mind  and  to  the  soul  of  a  man. 

How  are  we  to  give  a  practical 
meaning  to  poetry  and  prose?  What 
is  the  entity  in  literature  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  mentally  grasp  ?  What  can 
literature  do  to  better  the  world  and  to 
win  the  peace?  The  failure  of  the 
university  English  department  to  an¬ 
swer  these  questions  is  the  cause  of  the 
weakness  in  our  secondary  school  lit¬ 
erature  programs.  Show  high  school 
students  that  good  writing  can  do  help¬ 
ful  things,  and  you  will  have  interest 
in  the  subject  and  even  a  desire  for  it. 
First,  however,  the  teacher  must  real¬ 
ize  the  power  of  literature  as  a  social, 
moral,  and  political  force.  A  major¬ 
ity  of  our  English  major,  graduating 
from  college  and  preparing  to  teach,  do 
not  have  this  realization. 

Several  plans  have  been  suggested  to 
alleviate  the  trouble.  To  guide  future 
English  teachers  toward  a  critical  abil¬ 
ity,  toward  a  technique  and  a  standard 
of  judgment  whereby  the  true  ethical, 
social,  and  artistic  values  of  a  piece  of 
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literature  become  apparent  —  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  productive 
remedy  which  could  be  administered 
by  the  college  English  department. 
Only  the  instructor  who  recognizes  the 
good,  the  true,  the  essential  in  litera¬ 
ture,  only  he  can  make  the  subject 
meaningful  and  vital  to  American 
youth. 

Typical  questions  from  final  exami¬ 
nations  reveal  the  fact  that  college  stu¬ 
dents  have  not  been  exposed  to  situa¬ 
tions  which  require  judgment  and 
thought.  Too  frequently  on  tests  we 
ask  for  specific  dates  or  for  the  climax 
of  this  play  and  that  novel.  How  of¬ 
ten  is  the  advanced  under  graduate 
asked  thought-provoking  questions — to 
evaluate  the  ideas  of  Emerson,  for 
example,  in  the  light  of  present  day 
needs  ?  Again,  for  many  years  we  have 
recognize<i  the  influence  of  Carlyle  on 
the  German  people.  Yet,  does  the  pro¬ 
fessor  ever  attempt  to  use  this  idea? 
Are  the  students  ever  queried  as  to 
whether  or  not  certain  of  Carlyle’s  be¬ 
liefs  have  been  misinterpreted  by  the 
Nazis?  Too  often  our  graduates  are 
robots  stuffed  with  facts,  not  thinkers, 
critics,  seekers  after  the  truth.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  they  are  unable  to  im¬ 
part  anything  of  great  worth  ? 

Few  of  our  high  school  instructors 
have  any  literary  philosophy,  any  criti¬ 
cal  sense,  any  goal  or  purpose  which 
they  think  true  literature  should 
achieve.  They  are  not  impressionists, 
humanists,  expressionists,  or  historical 
critics,  though  they  use  the  methods  of 
each.  They  have  formulated  no  rea¬ 
son  for  teaching  literature.  They  can¬ 
not  define  the  aim  of  their  teaching 
beyond  the  desire  to  complete  the  text 
book  in  the  alloted  time.  This  is  a 
shameful  state  of  affairs  for  which,  we 
may  be  thankful,  there  is  a  solution. 


In  order  to  secure  goals,  purposes, 
and  beliefs,  the  teacher  and  teacher-to- 
be  must  have  arrived  at  certain  definite 
conclusions  concerning  the  form  and 
content  of  good  writing.  It  is  valuable 
that  a  class  knows  that  this  is  beautiful 
and  that  is  well  written ;  but  the  class 
must  understand  also  why  this  is  true. 
The  teacher  without  an  aesthetic  phi¬ 
losophy  cannot  make  this  evident.  It 
is  well  to  be  familiar  with  historical 
movements,  but  their  influence,  for 
good  or  bad,  upon  the  writing  must  be 
made  clear.  The  teacher  without  a 
social  philosophy  cannot  make  appar¬ 
ent  the  good  or  bad  effects  of  these 
movements.  A  certain  amount  of  in¬ 
terpretation  is  indispensable,  but  it 
must  be  limited  to  the  essential  items 
of  the  piece  of  writing  under  considera¬ 
tion.  The  teacher  without  bases  for 
judging  ideas  cannot  limit  his  interpre¬ 
tation  to  the  essential  ones. 

To  know  the  essence  of  beauty  and 
the  techniques  of  good  writing ;  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  relative  importance  of  the 
historical  and  biographical  to  the  lit¬ 
erary  ;  and  to  recognize,  by  means  of 
definite  standards  and  a  clear  cut  goal 
ahead,  the  sound  ideas  of  a  poem  or  a 
novel — all  are  minimum  prerequisites 
for  purposeful  teaching,  and  at  the 
same  time,  for  intelligent  learning. 
The  university  English  staff  must  see 
to  it  that  its  students  are  grounded  in 
aesthetics,  in  social  and  political  his¬ 
tory,  in  philosophy.  In  turn,  the  high 
school  teacher  to  a  lesser  extent  must 
do  the  same.  Then,  and  only  then, 
will  the  young  man  and  young  woman 
find  something  of  use  and  of  value  in 
literature.  Then  they  will  understand 
how’  their  emotions  are  aroused,  why 
men  have  written  as  they  have,  and 
what  is  sound  and  unsound  in  our 
ideologies  today. 
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The  claims  for  education  are 
made  tenable  by  the  operation  of 
at  least  two  well  established  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
thought  is  antecedent  to  human  activ¬ 
ity.  Like  the  head  of  a  caterpillar, 
thought  precedes,  and  the  body  of  ac¬ 
tion  follows  in  a  correlatively  binding 
sequence.  Thought  j^eers  into  the  un¬ 
traversed  future,  selects  the  course,  and 
initiates  a  series  of  related  experiences 
which  follow  each  other  according  to 
the  inexorable  laws  of  cause  and  effect. 

Therefore,  thought  may  be  conceived 
as  quietly  and  imperceptibly  shaping 
the  mold  of  future  events.  This  in¬ 
visible  mold  determines  the  form  of 
visible  activity;  for  the  plastic  action 
of  on-rushing  time  is  led  to  accommo¬ 
date  itself  to  the  outlines  of  the  mold 
and,  with  the  passing  days,  to  harden 
into  place,  and  finally  to  resist  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  change  its  essential  features 
until  its  thought-designed  end  be 
achieved. 

Accordingly,  it  would  seem  that  the 
curve  of  a  new  and  better  society  is 
plotted  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the 
mind  and  spirit;  there  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  in  the  world  take  place. 
From  them  issues  life  in  .11  its  com¬ 
plexity.  The  past  reveals  the  inoon- 
.  testable  fact  that  no  people  can  rise 
above  their  mental  and  spiritual  levels. 
What  they  think  and  feel  eventually 
imprints  itself  upon  their  human  rela¬ 
tionships  and  determines  the  career 


that  their  lives  shall  ultimately  follow. 
“As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is 
he”  must  be  ever  expanded  into  “As  a 
nation  thinketh  in  its  heart,  so  is  it.” 
Our  world  of  tomorrow  sleeps,  as  it 
were,  in  the  seed  of  today’s  thoughts 
and  dreams.  By  sowing  the  proper 
seed,  from  whose  bosoms  attitudes  and 
desires  are  bom,  we  can  also  hold  in 
abeisance  the  great  spreading  forces 
that  tower  over  the  sphere  of  human 
relations. 

The  second  principle  that  supports 
the  claims  of  education  is  that  thought 
can  be  improved  and  refined.  Explora¬ 
tory  and  accretive  in  nature,  thought 
wafts  about  in  new  regions,  delighting 
especially  in  those  experiments  that 
broaden  and  deepen  its  understanding 
of  the  world  through  whose  laws  it 
must  express  itself.  While  thought  is 
somewhat  autocratic,  it  is  also  obser¬ 
vant  and  reflective.  It  both  molds  ac¬ 
tion  and  is  influenced  by  it. 

The  mind  may  be  likened  to  a  sensi¬ 
tive  film,  upon  which  is  imprinted  the 
experiences  of  life.  These  composite 
impressions  help  to  determine  the 
course  of  the  individual’s  action.  The 
mind  can  be  made  increasingly  selec¬ 
tive  in  its  choice  of  those  things  to 
which  it  shall  expose  itself.  It  can  be 
led  to  reject  more  and  more  of  the  il¬ 
logical,  insincere,  untmthful,  and 
mean  until  the  temper  of  its  whole  in¬ 
tellectual  constitution  is  such  as  to  is¬ 
sue  only  those  decisions  that  are  ac- 
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curate,  beautiful,  and  good.  Thus 
thought  may  be  gensitized  to  the  point 
where  untruths  become  intolerable, 
cruelty  unbearable,  filth  untenable,  and 
injustice  totally  abhorrent  to  its  being. 
Between  the  crudest  mind  and  the  most 
refined  one  the  various  states  of  society 
are  delicately  gradated  in  embryo. 

This  reduction  of  behavior  in  the  in¬ 
dividual,  as  well  as  in  society  general¬ 
ly,  to  a  matter  of  a  centralized  mental 
agent,  constitutes  the  most  encouraging 
hope  for  a  better  world ;  for  it  concen¬ 
ters  the  task  of  training  to  one  of  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  thought  and 
points  of  view,  or,  if  you  like,  to  the 
refining  of  purposes  and  intents. 

If  the  thoughts  which  a  nation 
thinks  are  to  be  of  the  kind  that  lead 
to  the  good  life,  then  these  same 
thoughts  should  spring  from  a  union 
of  at  least  three  ingredients.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  the  mind  must  have 
habits  of  accurate  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion.  Men  must  be  taught  to  think 
and  to  speak  with  precision.  To  bring 
the  mind  to  this  desired  state  of  excel¬ 
lence  requires  discipline  of  the  most 
exacting  kind  in  the  regions  of  Gram¬ 
mar,  Rhetoric,  Science,  ^fathematics, 
and  Logic.  Within  a  period  of  a  few 
years  in  college,  let  us  say,  a  student 
would  not  be  able  to  learn  aJl  the  laws 
of  Science  or  Mathematics ;  but  he  may 
acquire  a  fairly  compehensive  idea  of 
their  general  behavior  and  customary 
place  in  the  cosmos. 

What  is  still  more  important  is  the 
mental  discipline  involved:  discipline 
in  exact  observation,  in  accurate  com¬ 
putation,  in  correct  reasoning,  in  pre¬ 
cise  language  structures,  and  in  correct 
expression.  The  quality  of  thinking 
does  not  necessarily  vary  in  ratio  to  the 
quantity  of  knowledge  possessed.  Walk¬ 
ing  encyclopedias  are  not  by  virtue 


of  their  information,  good  thinkers. 
Straight  thinking  depends  rather  upon 
a  clear  organization  of  information, 
and  involves  an  orderly  application  of 
accumulated  knowledge.  Nor  is  cor¬ 
rect  thinking  dependent  uj)on  knowing 
all  the  ramifications  of  a  given  law  or 
principle,  but  rather  upon  an  undeiv 
standing  of  the  law  itself.  For  this 
reason  wisdom  often  smiles  upon  the 
less  erudite  and  frowns  upon  the  so¬ 
phisticated.  In  college,  the  ground 
floor  of  good  mental  habits  can  be  laid 
quite  satisfactorily  in  the  first  two 
years  through  properly  designed 
courses  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  As¬ 
tronomy,  Geologv’,  Morphology,  Logic, 
Descriptive  English  Grammar,  Rhe¬ 
toric  and  Composition  and  Mathema¬ 
tics. 

However,  the  ability  to  think  and  to 
express  oneself  with  exactness  is  not 
enough.  Something  more  than  pre¬ 
cision  is  required.  The  mind  also 
needs  a  type  of  training  that  will  assis^^ 
it  in  determining  how,  w’here,  and 
when  this  acquired  skill  is  to  be  used ; 
otherwise  one’s  correct  thought  habits 
may  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  evil, 
and  so  become  a  curse  to  society.  Val¬ 
ues  and  standards,  the  second  ingre¬ 
dient,  must  be  added. 

Proficiency  in  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion  is  justifiable  only  when  used  in  the 
service  of  good  ends.  The  formula¬ 
tion  of  commendable  ends  and  ideals  is 
necessary  in  order  that  they  may  serve 
as  firm  footing  amid  the  flux  of  an  in¬ 
tricate  ci.  lization.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  mind  must  have  a  definite  idea 
of  what  constitutes  the  good  life.  This, 
in  turn,  requires  a  high  conception  of 
man  and  his  destiny.  What  theee  val¬ 
ues  and  standards  should  be  has  been 
the  subject  of  thinkers  for  ages ;  and 
their  conclusions  have  become  a  part 
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of  the  deep  traditions  of  the  human 
race.  There  is  only  one  way  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  trustworthy  definition  of  the 
good  life,  and  that  is  by  familiarizing 
oneself  with  the  writings  of  the  great¬ 
est  thinkers  of  the  past,  as  revealed  in 
the  world  classics,  embracing  social 
sciences,  philosophy,  literature,  and  re¬ 
ligion.  These  -studies  should  be  co¬ 
ordinated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point 
to  those  standards  of  life^  which  have 
brought  man  the  fullest  individual  and 
group  development  and  the  greatest  joy 
in  living. 

Standards  must  even  be  higher  than 
that  practiced  by  any  known  form  of 
government;  for  we  are  seeking  to 
know  the  best  form  of  a  corporate  state, 
and  not  merely  to  perpetuate  an  exist¬ 
ing  laudable  though  still  imperfect 
form.  This  ideal  will  ultimately  be 
,  identical  with  the  best  democracy  and 
consonant  with  the  greatest  personal 
freedom.  No  standards  are  too  high 
for  democracy.  Hence  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  and  the  noblest  concepts  of  life 
should  emerge  from  a  study  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  past.  A  survey 
of  the  various  beliefs,  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  in  the  world,  of  the 
varieties  of  governmental,  economic, 
and  social  systems  should  enable  the 
student  to  arrive  at  some  clear  conclu¬ 
sions.  Out  of  these  past  reservoirs  of 
thought  there  should  wune  not  only  an 
understanding  of  what  has  been  at¬ 
tempted,  but  these  should  be  pointed 
towanl  the  formulation  of  that  which 
constitutes  the  highest  values  and 
standards.  Mental  confusion  dare  not 
terminate  the  study  of  a  prescribed  se¬ 
quence  of  subjects.  Education  must 
lead  to  clarity,  or  it  will  deserve  con¬ 
demnation.  To  see  to  it  that  this 
does  not  happen  is  the  great  responsi¬ 
bility  and  privilege  of  the  liberal  arts 


schools.  These  schools  can  lead  the 
students  to  the  establishment  of  values 
and  standards  by  making  available 
courses  in  Philosophy,  History,  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Sociology,  Economics,  and 
Religion.  In  addition  to  these,  some 
of  the  greatest  works  in  Greek,  Italian, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Russian, 
and  English  should  be  offered.  More¬ 
over,  courses  in  Psychology,  Hygiene, 
smd  Oriental  Thought  should  also  be 
given. 

But  even  the  forming  of  good  mental 
habits  and  the  establishment  of  values 
and  standards  are  not  enough.  Know¬ 
ing  good  does  not  insure  the  doing  of 
good.  The  third  ingredient  of  char¬ 
acter  must  be  added  to  bind  the  mind 
to  the  execution  of  that  course  of  action 
which  correct  thinking  and  the  highest 
standard  prescribe.  Thought  must  be 
constantly  refined  and  fortified  by  the 
spirit.  The  study  of  the  Bible,  Ethics, 
and  Art  should  aid  in  controlling  the 
desires  and  intents  to  the  point  where, 
with  the  increasing  of  power  placed  at 
man’s  disposal,  there  will  be  an  accom¬ 
panying  disposition  to  use  it  wisely. 
The  bigger  the  machines  of  the  tech¬ 
nological  world  of  tomorrow  become, 
the  bigger  the  men  will  have  to  be  to 
run  them. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  de¬ 
mands  upon  our  educational  systems, 
especially  the  Liberal  Arts  colleges, 
will  be  stupendous.  It  makes  impera¬ 
tive  such  an  intense  training  in  liberal 
education  the  like  of  which  the  world 
has  never  yet  needed;  otherwise  the 
Frankenstein  monster,  embued  with 
limitless  scientific  and  engineering 
skill,  will  turn  upon  the  races  who 
created  him  and  rend  them  to  shreds. 

This  calamity  can  be  avoided  only 
by  the  presence  of  a  large  enough  num¬ 
ber  of  minds  who  can  think  well,  who 
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have  selected  good  standards,  and  who 
are  made  loyal  to  these  by  the  guiding 
convictions  of  a  strong  character.  Of 
the  three,  the  last  is  of  truly  great  im¬ 
portance;  for  it  enables  us  to  love  the 
truth  so  fervently  that  we  may  the 
more  ardently  seek  it,  and  the  better 
know  it.  Besides,  it  gives  us  the  pow¬ 
er  of  being  genuinely  delighted  in 
whatever  the  mind  has  determined  to 
be  excellent.  Our  thinking  and  our 
choosing  of  ends  are  influenced  by 
character ;  for  the  former  becomes  per¬ 
verted  as  we  lose  the  latter.  Character 
continually  holds  l>ofore  us  an  ideal  of 
greatness,  furnishing  the  basis  for 
habitual  contrast. 

Strictly  sjKjaking,  we  can  give  no 
course  in  character.  It  is  too  elusive 
to  be  even  abstractly  presented.  In  its 
deepest  essence  it  appears  ever  in  alloy 
with  thought  and  action.  Our  moral 
nature  marks  the  limits  of  our  loyalty 
to  truth  and  high  standards;  and,  con¬ 
versely,  our  intelligence  lays  definite 
restrictions  and  boundaries  upon  our 
sincerity  and  integrity.  All  of  these 
are  inter-rt‘lated,  com|)onent  parts  in 
the  improvement  and  refinement  of 
thought.  How’ever,  it  is  character  that 
gives  a  man  the  strength  to  accept  the 
responsibility  for  the  acts  that  his 
thoughts  inaugurate.  It  is  because  of 
this  willingness  to  abide  by  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  thoughts  that  tends  to 
make  the  man  of  character  a  blessing 
to  society.  The  assumption  of  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  leads  him  to  place  more 
importance  upon  straight  thinking  and 
to  lay  more  stress  upon  the  selection  of 
values  and  standards.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
servexl  that  a  study  of  Ethics,  the 
Bible,  and  the  Arts  can  contribute 
much  to  the  formulation  of  a  good 
character  by  heightening  the  sense  of 
beauty,  emotional  refinements,  and 


spiritual  sensibilities;  still  it  is  when 
these  are  present  at  the  moments  of 
mental  disciplining  and  selection  of 
values — w’hen  they  w’ork  conjointly — 
that  the  best  integrated  results  are  ob¬ 
tained. 

These  highly  desirable  ends — good 
mental  habits,  establishment  of  values 
and  standards,  and  the  ennobling  of 
character — are  imperative  for  all  who 
attend  college,  and  eventually  for  all 
j>eople.  Granting  a  diversification  in 
capacities  and  aptitudes  among  stu¬ 
dents,  this  diversity  is  likely  to  lessen 
as  people  adopt  higher  levels  of  think¬ 
ing  and  living.  To  function  at  its 
maximum,  a  college  education  must 
set  its  ideals  high  and  gradually  win 
men  to  this  high  level.  Even  a  partial 
grasp  of  a  high  principle  seems  better 
than  the  full  comprehension  of  a  lower 
one.  The  first  has  a  way  of  gradually 
revealing  itself  and  of  serving  as  a 
magnet  to  draw  in  the  searcher  to  high¬ 
er  attainments.  Less  than  the  best  is 
not  safe  for  the  masses,  much  less  for 
a  democracy. 

The  first  two  years  in  college  should 
be  given  over  as  the  minimum  time 
needed  to  acquire  this  liberal  education 
— this  training  in  the  fundamental  is¬ 
sues  of  life.  The  problem  for  the  post- 
w’ar  college  curriculum  is  primarily  a 
matter  of  revising  the  subject  matter  of 
already  existing  courses  and  the  im¬ 
proving  of  teachers  than  it  is  the  in¬ 
stituting  of  new  courses  It  is  one  of 
teaching  fewer  subjects  better,  one  of 
instilling  more  discipline.  Courses  in 
science  should  comprise  solid  labora¬ 
tory  work.  The  students  in  Ix)gic, 
Descriptive  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and 
Mathematics  should  be  drilled  con¬ 
stantly  until  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  are  clearly  established.  You  say 
this  means  dryness  ?  Not  if  the  teacher 
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really  knows  his  subject  matter.  A 
thorough  know’ledge  of  the  subject 
leads  to  an  eagerness  to  impart  it,  and 
constitutes  the  chief  requisite  for  an  in¬ 
spiring  class  session. 

Moreover,  these  first  courses  in 
Philosophy,  History,  Government,  So¬ 
ciology,  Economics,  and  Religion 
should  present  a  survey  of  the  out¬ 
standing  events  or  principles  or  be¬ 
liefs;  more  important  still,  these 
should  be  so  clearly  outlined  as  to  en¬ 
able  the  student  to  arrive  at  such  con¬ 
clusions  as  will  enable  him  to  selw;t 
those  principles  that  are  best  for  him¬ 
self  and  society.  The  light  of  the  past 
must  be  used  to  illumine  the  present 
and  future. 

Some  of  the  great  works  of  the  past 
should  be  studietl  in  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years,  not  with  a  view  of 
stiulying  the  language,  but  rather  to 
derive  from  them  the  manner  in  which 
their  authors  attempted  to  solve  the 
riddle  of  existence.  What  did  these 
men  make  of  the  world  about  them  ? 
What  fundamental  truths  do  all  of 
these  agree  upon  ?  What  ageless,  eter¬ 
nal  principles  emerge  ?  About  all,  ".he 
Bible  should  not  be  approached  with 
any  intent  at  institutionalizing  or  in¬ 
doctrination.  Rather  should  it  be  read 
as  a  transcript  of  a  race’s  experiments 
with  life  and  its  great  issues,  as  a  peo¬ 
ples’  attempt  to  deal  with  the  idea  of 
God  and  the  unfathomable  spiritual 
world. 

Only  after  the  student  has  had  this 
liberal  education  is  he  really  prepared 
to  proceed  with  specialized  training. 
The  growing  tendency  in  the  past  has 
been  to  confront  every  entering  fresh¬ 
man  with  the  question :  What  are  you 
going  to  be  ?  What  are  you  preparing 
for?  What  major  field  have  you  se¬ 
lected  ?  Many  have  a  definite  answer. 


Still  more  are  not  sure.  From  their 
first  year  in  college,  many  a  student’s 
curriculum  of  study  is  specialized, 
pointing  toward  his  major  field,  to  the 
increasing  exclusion  of  liberal  studies. 
As  a  result,  students  are  graduated 
with  skill  in  a  certain  field,  but  really 
not  educated.  They  have  given  no  at¬ 
tention  to  values  and  standards.  Their 
mental  habits  are  warped  around  the 
one  field  of  knowlege.  There  should 
be  a  specified  two-year  liberal  training 
required  of  all  who  are  worthy  of  the 
title  of  college  graduate. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  foregoing 
is  that  the  remaining  two  years  of  col¬ 
lege  are  insufficient  for  a  thorough 
training  in  a  special  field.  Where 
such  is  true,  an  extra  year  should  be 
required,  rather  than  rob  the  student 
and  society  of  that  most  essential  lib¬ 
eral  training  of  the  first  two  years. 
However,  may  it  not  be  true  that  many 
departments  have  merely  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  requiring  more  and  more 
of  an  undergraduate,  increasing  their 
requirements  as  they  pushed  more  and 
more  into  the  Freshman  and  Sopho¬ 
more  years.  They  seem  to  forget  that 
a  baccalaureate  degree  is  not  intended 
to  represent  a  full  mastery  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  That’s  why  we  have  Masters’ 
and  Doctors’  degrees.  It  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  such  a  two-year  training  in 
liberal  education  would  enable  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  take  more  time  to  the  important 
matter  of  selecting  his  major  field.  Be¬ 
sides,  such  a  preliminary  training 
would  bring  to  the  various  departments 
a  better  class  of  students,  trained  in  ac¬ 
curate  thought  and  expression,  and  the 
better  prepared  to  integrate  their  spec¬ 
ialized  training  with  the  larger  world 
that  has  been  opened  up  to  them. 

The  most  important  changes  in  the 
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poet- war  college  curriculums,  then,  are 
concerned  with  the  first  two  years  of 
the  college  curriculum.  They  call  for 
a  thorough  training  in  liberal  subjects 
in  these  two  years.  The  student  should 
first  learn  something  about  the  art  of 
living,  about  what  it  is  to  be  a  human 
being — a  man  among  men.  Good  men¬ 
tal  habits,  commendable  values  and 
standards,  and  a  substantial  character 
are  the  first  requisites  of  any  man  in 


any  vocation.  Of  major  importance 
is  the  finding  of  oneself  in  the  cosmos, 
and  of  relating  oneself  satisfactorily  to 
society.  An  introductory  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  enriches  us,  liberates  us,  and 
gives  us  a  humanistic  appreciation  of 
the  life  at  its  best.  Why  not  offer  a 
new  d^ree — L.  A.  (Liberal  Arts) — 
for  those  who  have  completed  a  two- 
year  course  in  this  fundamental  liberal 
education  ? 


ON  THE  HOME  FRONT 

I  am  the  teacher  in  a  world  at  war ; 

No  uniform  have  I, — ^no  wings,  no  bars; 

No  medals  do  I  wear  for  valor  shown, 

No  service  stripes,  no  clusters,  and  no  stars. 

You  will  not  see  me  in  the  serried  line 
That  marches  on  to  war’s  grim  recompense. 
And  yet  I  march — altho  no  bugle  note 
Has  summoned  me  in  stem  mellifluence. 

I  keep  my  vigil  in  the  country  school ; 

I  send  our  flag  aloft,  I  lead  a  pledge 
Of  faithful  fond  devotion  to  that  flag, — 

The  symbol  of  a  noble  heritage. 

In  village  small  or  city’s  wide  domain 
I  serve  my  country  in  un-numbered  ways ; 

To  safeguard  children  and  to  bulwark  homes 
I  "gladly  teach”  my  duty  done,  my  praise. 

For  those  who  go  to  scan  the  face  of  Death 
I  have  a  charge  to  keep. — and  no  release 
By  day  or  night ;  and  ’til  their  safe  return 
My  obligations  hourly  increase. 

For  thus  I  help  to  hold  the  home  line  firm ; 

I  shall  not  shirk  that  task,  nor  seek  reprieve 
So  long  as  boys  and  men  hold  firm  their  lines 
Because  of  what  I  teach,  and  they  believe. 


— ^Ivah  Green 


A  Pioneer  in  American  Education 


By  RAYMOND  I.  HASKELL 

Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  free  institutions  in  public 
education  in  the  world  today 
opened  its  portals  in  January  1848, 
offering  care  and  education  to  poor, 
white,  fatherless  boys  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eighteen.  This  institution 
was  planned  and  designed  with  vision 
and  meticulous  attention  to  detail  dur¬ 
ing  the  advanced  years  of  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  mariner,  merchant,  banker,  and 
philanthropist.  This  self-made,  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizen  of  our  Common¬ 
wealth  passed  away  in  December  1831 
leaving  a  bequest  which  withstood 
litigation  for  more  than  a  decade  until 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
finally  upheld  it  in  ioto.  The  bulk  of 
this  $7,000,000  bequest  had  been  ac¬ 
cumulated  for  the  purpose  of  support¬ 
ing  and  educating  male  orphans  (boys 
whose  fathers  had  died)  according  to  a 
flexible  plan  which  still  produces  inde¬ 
pendent,  practical-minded,  upright 
citizens  who  for  over  a  half  century 
have  been  rated  among  the  best  in  our 
Commonwealth.  On  the  opening  of 
this  institution,  this  distinguished 
Pennsylvanian  earned  posthumously  a 
title  which  has  not  yet  been  generally 
granted — Pioneer  in  American  Educa¬ 
tion. 

To  compare  his  contribution  to  pub¬ 
lic  education  with  those  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Horace 
Mann,  Dr.  Barnard,  and  the  few  others 
whose  names  glow  in  this  particular 
hall  of  fame,  detracts  in  no  measure 
from  all  the  glory  they  rightly  deserve. 
This  pioneer  was  Stephen  Girard. 


One  cannot  appreciate  the  boon  and 
modem  significance  of  Girard’s  gift  to 
education  in  Pennsylvania  without 
first  examining  certain  conditions  in 
America  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  when  he  was  planning  this  be¬ 
quest  for  the  care  and  education  of 
j)oor  boys.  Indeed,  very  few  people 
realize  the  primitive  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  in  this  country  in  1831.  America 
then  had  a  population  of  only  13,000,- 
000,  eighty  percent  of  whom  had  no 
education  beyond  that  of  the  primary 
school.  New  York  City  counted  only 
some  242,000  souls,  had  doubled  its 
population  in  the  decade  preceding 
Girard’s  death,  and  was  about  to  re¬ 
place  Philadelphia  as  the  leading 
American  city.  More  than  half  the 
export-import  trade  of  the  nation  was 
coming  through  New  York’s  port,  yet, 
like  those  of  Philadelphia  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  general,  its  educational 
facilities  were  deplorable. 

For  the  first  time  in  this  country 
w'orkingmen  were  about  to  organize  (in 
Philadelphia,)  and  in  1833  they  made 
their  first  demand  for  higher  wages, 
shorter  hours,  sanitary  conditions  in 
shops  and  factories,  and  a  system  of 
free  education.  Children  as  young  as 
six  years  were  working  in  the  fields 
and  factories  from  dawn  to  dark.  Re¬ 
form  began  at  this  time  with  Fanny 
Bright,  the  first  American  woman  to 
take  the  platform  against  intemper¬ 
ance,  slavery,  labor  and  prison  abuses. 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  a  poor  and 
friendless  young  man,  toiled  over  his 
types  in  a  dingy  Boston  garret  setting 
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up  his  first  issue  of  the  Liberaior  on 
January  1, 1831.  Stephen  Girard  was 
pondering  over  the  provisions  of  his 
will,  the  educational  contributions  of 
which  have  never  been  fully  evaluated 
in  relation  to  that  particular  era  in 
American  life. 

In  this  particular  era  the  first  steam¬ 
boat  had  just  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  eighteen  days.  The  first 
passenger  railroad  was  just  opening  a 
line  of  fourteen  miles.  Within  a  few 
months  Peter  Cooper’s  steam  engine, 
the  Tom  Thumb,  “dashed”  twenty- 
three  miles  from  Albany  to  Schenec¬ 
tady,  X.  Y.,  with  three  cars  of  passen¬ 
gers  at  the  average  speed  of  ten  miles 
an  hour.  On  that  date  we  had  no  lead 
pencil,  no  adhesive  postage  stamp,  no 
telegraph  line,  no  cable,  no  Pony  Ex¬ 
press,  no  petroleum  well,  and  no  Naval 
Academy.  The  first  superintendent 
of  our  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  was  about  to  terminate  his  six¬ 
teen-year  term  of  service.  Only  one 
man  in  six  in  this  country  could  vote. 

But  what  were  the  educational  op¬ 
portunities  of  this  period  in  our 
American  life?  Only  one  percent  of 
our  population  had  a  coll^:e  education. 
Pennsylvania  had  no  high  school,  and 
Philadelphia  had  no  free  school  sys¬ 
tem.  Neither  did  New  York  City  till 
1832.  In  Pennsylvania,  out  of  400,- 
000  children,  only  4477  were  being 
educated  under  the  lame  Poor  Law, 
and  then  at  an  average  annual  cost  of 
only  $2.10  each.  No  battle  for  free, 
non-sectarian  education  supported  by 
state  and  local  education  was  started 
till  Horace  Mann  rose  to  his  feet  in 
the  legislative  halls  of  Massachusetts 
six  years  after  Girard’s  death. 

During  the  closing  years  of  Stephen 
Girard’s  life  there  was  no  system  even 
of  free  primary  education  in  Pennsyl¬ 


vania,  and  secondary’  school  opportun¬ 
ity  existed  only  in  the  academies  or 
church  schools  like  Penn  Charter  and 
Germantown  Academy,  which  pre¬ 
pared  the  sons  of  the  well-to-do  for  col¬ 
lege.  Scattered  about  the  state  in 
small  villages  were  some  4000  little 
neighborhood  schools  in  log  cabins, 
where  the  three  “R’s”  were  taught  to 
children  whose  parents  had  chipped  in 
to  give  them  two  or  three  months  of 
primary  education  each  year.  A  char¬ 
ity  pupil  was  admitted  only  when  some 
generous  parent  of  another  child  paid 
an  extra  share.  But  the  schools  of  any 
account  then  were  the  church  schools, 
and  only  in  them  was  there  evidence  of 
trained  teachers,  a  few  textbooks,  and 
a  little  equipment.  Sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  were  deplorable. 

The  miserable  little  neighborhood 
schools  referred  to  were  presided  over 
by  an  unkempt,  untrained,  itinerant, 
recluse-sort  of  ne’er-do-well  who  had 
admittedly  failed  in  everything  else  he 
had  attempted.  His  picture  is  prob¬ 
ably  well  drawn  in  the  person  of  Icha- 
bod  Crane  of  Washington  Irving’s 
Th^  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  Even 
his  little,  dingy’,  ramshackle  school- 
house  betrayed  the  poverty  of  his  mind 
and  effort. 

Such  was  the  miserable  school  op¬ 
portunity  of  the  few  poor  boys  who 
went  to  school  at  all  in  Pennsylvania 
when  Stephen  Girard  died.  Whether 
his  will  influenced  the  legislators  of 
this  state,  along  with  the  pleas  of  the 
Workingmen’s  League,  to  provide  fnn^ 
education  for  all,  or  not,  is  not  re¬ 
corded,  but  in  1834  the  Legislature 
passed  a  law  providing  for  a  free  sys¬ 
tem  of  education.  Horace  Mann  then 
gave  the  idea  strong  impetus  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  but  not  till  Thaddeus  Stevens 
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had-  prevented  the  repeal  of  the  Penn- 
gjlvania  law  in  1835. 

j'hen  Stephen  Girard  died,  about 
251iOOO — over  half  the  children  be- 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  in 
Pe  jngylvania — were  receiving  no  edu- 
catlmal  opportunity  at  all.  In  those 
noirhborhood  schools  described,  no  one 
hail  yet  attempted  to  teach  spelling, 
ge<|p‘aphy,  or  real  mathematics. 
Schoolmasters  qualified  for  jobs  if  they 
coiHd  figure  as  far  as  the  Rule  of 
Three.  But  in  the  church  schools,  or 
academies,  boys  received  instruction  in 
mensuration,  surveying,  algebra,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  foreign  languages,  yet  over 
half  of  their  textbooks  were  imported 
from  England.  The  first  geography 
with  atlas  was  imported  for  use  in  this 
country  during  1831.  Everything  in 
the  way  of  management  was  latssez 
fain. 

So  little  was  known  in  1835  in  this 
country  about  operating  a  good  school 
that  the  first  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
new  Girard  College  sent  Dr.  Alexander 
Dallas  Bache,  its  President-elect,  to 
Europe  for  a  two-year  study  of  con¬ 
tinental  and  English  educational  meth¬ 
ods  in  preparation  for  his  undertaking. 
The  Board  apparently  felt  that  not 
even  the  distinguished  Dr.  Bache  was 
well  enough  qualified  to  operate  the 
modern,  progressive,  educational  enter¬ 
prise  which  Girard  had  designed  in  his 
will.  When  Bache  returned  two  years 
later  and  found  the  Girard  Will  in 
litigation,  the  Board  permitted  him  to 
assume  the  presidency  of  the  Central 
High  School,  which  was  opened  in 
Philadelphia  in  1838.  But  education¬ 
al  facilities  for  free  education  were 
still  being  condemned  as  wretched  and 
woefully  inadequate. 

Now,  in  the  midst  of  this  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  early  American  education,  let 


us  open  Girard’s  Will.  First,  he  pro¬ 
vided  a  free  home  and  practical  educa¬ 
tion  better  than  any  others  in  the  state 
at  that  time  for  poor,  white,  fatherless 
boys  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen.  He  stipulated  well-trained 
teachers  of  character  and  successful 
exi)erience  and  a  liberal  program  of 
studies,  practical  in  their  scope,  and  as 
good  as,  if  not  better  than,  those  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  academies  and  charitable 
school  departments  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  University,  as 
late  as  1829,  had  only  one  building, 
and  that  was  located  on  Ninth  Street 
opposite  the  present  site  of  Leary  s 
Book  Store. 

Secondly,  he  provided  for  a  com¬ 
bination  of  cultural  (academic)  and 
vocational  (career)  training  specifying 
that  boys  should  be  placed  in  self-sup¬ 
porting  employment  on  leaving  the 
College.  No  other  American,  so  far 
as  I  can  find,  had  before  this  time 
made  such  broad  and  flexible  sugges¬ 
tions  for  a  plan  of  public  school  edu¬ 
cation. 

Thirdly,  he  required  that  the  build¬ 
ings  be  constructed  of  permanent  ma¬ 
terials,  externally  fireproof,  and  in 
such  a  splendid  manner  that  the  Main 
Building,  Founder’s  Hall,  is  still  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  two  finest  exam¬ 
ples  of  Greek  architecture  in  America. 
For  years  it  has  been  one  of  the  inspir¬ 
ing  show  places  of  Philadelphia.  The 
equipment  of  his  College  was  to  be  ade¬ 
quate  in  detail,  modem  in  type,  and  of 
first  quality. 

Fourthly,  he  provided  good  food, 
good  clothing  without  uniform  design, 
expert  medical  care,  and  a  mild  form 
of  discipline  at  a  time  when  the  first 
items  were  neglected  in  our  few  early 
boarding  schools  and  colleges,  and  the 
last,  discipline,  was  administered  en- 
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tirely  by  stern  application  of  the  rod. 

Fifthly,  the  Founder’s  insight  and 
vision  were  sufficient  to  draw  up  a  plan 
of  education  flexible  enough  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  boys  and  educational 
workers  one  hundred,  and  perhaps  five 
hundred  years  in  advance  of  his  own 
time.  When  if  ever,  will  Girard  Col¬ 
lege  be  held  back  by  the  provisions  of 
the  will  in  giving  its  boys  the  soundest 
and  most  modern  school  housing  condi¬ 
tions,  medical  care,  and  educational  op¬ 
portunities  ?  The  work  done  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  and  especially  in  art,  music, 
creative  writing,  expression,  prepara¬ 
tion  for  college  and  vocational  careers, 
and  leisure  time  training  bears  ready 
testimony  to  what  I  affirm.  The  Col¬ 
lege  has  its  medical  department  com¬ 
manding  the  most  skillful  talent  in 
Philadelphia,  an  instruction  staff  ex¬ 
perienced  and  trained  as  well  as  those 
of  many  leading  American  colleges,  a 
special  business  school  and  mechanical 
school  in  one  or  the  other  of  which 
every  boy  learns  a  trade,  a  personnel 
department  with  psychologist  and  visit¬ 
ing  psychiatrist,  and  a  band,  orchestra, 
and  cadet  battalion  which  offer  grow¬ 
ing  boys  a  highly  diversified  list  of  op¬ 
portunities  just  about  complete. 

Sixthly,  the  Will  provides  for  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Admission  and  Discharge 
which  locates  boys  eligible  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  College,  explains  to  the 
mothers  the  attractive  care  and  instruc¬ 
tion  offered  to  them,  and  later  secures 
employment  for  all  boys  after  they  are 
discharged. 

And  lastly,  in  a  most  discerning 
manner,  Girard  provided  a  non-sec¬ 
tarian  religious  program  which  speci¬ 
fies  that  his  boys  be  instructed  and 
brought  up  in  the  ways  of  honesty,  in¬ 


tegrity,  morality,  sobriety,  industry, 
and  true  patriotism.  Were  we  to  as¬ 
semble  the  records  of  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  mothers  of  Girard 
boys — alumni,  old  and  young — who 
have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  this  as¬ 
tounding  bequest  during  the  last 
ninety-five  years,  and  read  of  their 
loyalty,  love,  and  appreciation,  in  that 
document  of  records,  would  reside  one 
of  the  most  amazing  testimonies  that 
has  ever  reached  the  eye  and  ear  of 
mankind. 

Today  no  Pennsylvania  widow  with 
a  normal,  eligible  son  should  hesitate 
to  apply  for  her  share  in  what  Girard 
College  has  to  offer.  From  the  moment 
of  his  admission  that  boy  wnll  live  in 
an  attractive  home  under  the  personal 
care  of  a  motherly  governess.  After  a 
short  period  of  adjustment  he  will  see 
his  mother  often,  when  she  may  visit 
him  on  Mothers’s  Day  or  he  spends  a 
holiday  with  her.  The  Bible  instruc¬ 
tion  and  non-sectarian  Chapel  services 
in  no  way  trespass  upon  the  family’s 
religious  preference.  And  thus  the 
boy  grows  to  a  manly,  useful  adult¬ 
hood,  preserving  the  bonds  of  parent 
and  home  and  possessing  all  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  truly  American  ideals  of  a 
great  American  school.  As  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Thomas  B.  Reed  stated,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  Founder’s  death,  “Surely,  if  the 
immortal  dead,  serene  with  the  wisdom 
of  Eternity,  are  not  above  all  joy  and 
pride,  he  must  feel  a  thrill  to  know  that 
no  mariner  or  merchant  ever  sent  forth 
a  venture  upon  unknown  seas  which 
came  back  with  richer  cargoes  or  in 
statlier  ship.”  And  thus  was  the  early 
nineteenth  century  creator  of  all  this  a 
pioneer  in  American  education. 


Notes  on  a  Simple  and  Economical 
Testing  and  Scoring  System 

By  LYNN  L.  RALYA 

Military  College  of  So.  Carolina, 

Raleigh,  8.  C. 


Introduction 

HERE  are  available,  in  most 
subject  fields  except  at  the  higher 
levels,  good  published  objective 
tests;  there  are  also  obtainable  with 
most  of  these  tests  such  devices'  as 
facilitate  their  correction  by  the  in¬ 
structor.  Nevertheless,  improvement 
in  educational  method  demands  more 
widespread  and  increasing  use  of 
teacher-constructed  objective  tests,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  diagnostic  and  teaching 
kind,  and  the  utilization  of  scoring 
techniques  which  are  so  economical  of 
the  instructor’s  time  and  of  institution¬ 
al  facilities  and  resources  as  to  permit 
the  extensive  use  of  such  tests.  This 
article  describes  briefly  a  system  of 
testing  which  has  been  experimented 
with  and  utilized  for  several  years  and 
which  is  thought  to  incorporate  such  a 
technique  of  scoring. 

The  Technique  of  Scoring 
The  technique  of  scoring  employed 
avoids  some  of  the  inconveniences  and 
time  loss  occurring  when  correction  is 
carried  out,  as  it  commonly  is,  by  mov¬ 
ing  key  and  answer  column  or  answer 
sheet  into  positions  more  or  less  along 
side  of  each  other,  and  it  gets  around 
the  laborious  task  of  preparing  a  “cut¬ 
out  key”  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
marking  a  key  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
through  which  light  is  transmitted  to 


make  the  characters  strongly  visible 
and  against  which  the  sheets  contain¬ 
ing  the  students’  answers  can  be' 
brought  for  correction.  As  an  answer 
sheet  is  being  thus  placed  the  key  char¬ 
acters  become  clearly  visible  through  it 
and  it  is  readily  adjusted  so  that  the 
needed  coincidence  of  the  characters  on 
the  two  sheets  is  brought  about  The 
sheet  on  which  the  key  is  constructed  is 
an  ordinary  answer  sheet  taken  from  . 
among  those  mimeographed  in  quan¬ 
tity  for  student  use  on  ordinary  mimeo¬ 
graph  paper.  In  transforming  one  of 
these  answer  sheets  into  a  key,  pen  or 
pencil  may  be  employed,  although  it 
has  been  found  that  the  characters 
must  be  made  somewhat  heavier  than 
ordinarily  and  that  it  is  advisable  to 
print  any  words  involved. 

Types  of  Test  Items  Suitable 

The  types  of  test  items  which  can  be 
used  to  best  advantage  with  the  scoring 
technique  described  are  those  which 
lend  themselves  to  answering  by  check¬ 
ing  (or  encircling)  positions  on  an  an¬ 
swer  sheet.  Such  types  include  the 
ordinary  multiple-choice,  the  multiple- 
choice  with  an  indeterminate  number 
of  correct  responses,  and  the  true-false 
types.  However,  those  types  which  can 
be  answered  by  placing  a  simple  sym¬ 
bol,  a  word,  a  numerical  value  of  not 
too  many  digits,  or  even  a  short  phrase 


1  Such  devices  as  "strip  keys.”  "cut-out  keys,"  and  the  "self-marking:"  feature  of  the 
('lapp- Young  Self  Marking  Tests  which  are  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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in  blanks  on  the  answer  sheet  can  also 
be  satisfactorily  used  when  provision 
is  made  for  the  appearance  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  answer  of  the  key  in  an  adjacent 
blank  durinjj  correction.  The  valuable 
matching  type  of  question  should  not 
be  overlooked  as  among  the  types  which 
can  be  answ’ered  by  filling  blanks  with 
simple  s^Tnbols. 

The  Answer  Sheet 

The  stencil  for  the  answer  sheet 
(and  of  course  for  the  one  which  is  to 
become  a  key)  is  cut  entirely  on  the 
typewriter  as  this  is  the  most  feasible 
way  for  most  j)eople.  Types  of  “an¬ 
swer  positions”  found  to  give  the  great¬ 
est  satisfaction  with  the  technique  of 
correction  employed  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1  _ 81 _  201 . 

a  b  c  d  e 

The  first  is  for  answering  the  or¬ 
dinary  multiple-choice  by  encircling, 
the  second  is  for  answering  the  true- 
false  by  checking,  the  third  is  for  those 
types  requiring  a  short  written  answer. 
Student  answers  are  placed  above  the 
line  on  the  answer  sheet  and  the  cor¬ 
rect  answers  are  placed  below  the  line 
on  the  key  so  that  they  are  seen  under 
the  student  answers  during  correction 
of  their  papers. 

The  Light  Box 

The  ultimate  source  of  the  light 
which  is  partly  transmitted  through 
key  and  8uperimjx>sed  correction  sheet 
to  make  characters  on  both  sheets  visi¬ 
ble  is  an  ordinary  25  watt  frosted 
globe  which  is  placed  behind  a  pane  of 
single-strength,  clear,  window-glass 
which  forms  the  sloping  top  of  a  box 
whose  sides  and  bottom  are  opaque  ex¬ 


cept  for  judiciously  placed  ventillating 
holes.  The  interior  of  the  box  proper 
is  painted  white  to  secure  diffused  re¬ 
flection  and  illumination  of  the  entire 
pane  of  glass.  When, the  key-sheet  is 
in  position  it  covers  the  glass  top  to 
such  an  extent  that  no  direct  light  from 
the  box  bothers  the  corrector.  The 
sloping  upward  (from  front  to  rear) 
of  the  glass  top  on  which  the  correction 
of  answer  sheets  is  carried  out  makes 
the  process  less  fatiguing  to  hand  and 
arm  when  the  box  is  placed  upon  a 
table  of  the  correct  height.  It  has 
been  found  satisfactory'  to  keep  the  key 
in  position  against  the  pane  of  glass  by 
means  of  the  slightly  projecting  sides 
of  the  box,  although  it  cau  be  more  se- 
surely  fastened  in  simple  ways  which 
will  occur  to  the  reader. 

Since  some  may  wonder  about  the 
advisability  of  covering  the  key  with 
another  pane  of  glass  against  which  the 
answer  sheets  could  be  placed  during 
correction,  it  should  be  said  that  this 
has  been  tried  out  and  found  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  additional  refraction  of 
light  brought  about  by  a  sheet  of  glass 
intervening  between  key  and  answer 
sheet  prevents  the  appearance  of  clear- 
cut  key  characters  on  the  answer  sheet. 
This  failure  was  not  as  great  when  a 
cylindrical  mirror  surface,  serving  as 
the  bottom  of  a  box,  was  used  to  reflect 
the  light  of  long  single-filament  light 
placed  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  re¬ 
flecting  surface  squarely  against  the 
glass  top  and  key  resting  on  it — but  it 
has  been  too  great  thus  far.  Nor  are 
there  other  appreciable  advantages  in  a 
box  of  this  kind.  The  simple  kind  of 
box,  previously  described,  and  direct 
contact  between  key  and  answer  sheet 
are  recommended. 


Contributions  of  English 

to  the  Four  Freedoms 

By  CONSTANCE  F.  STECHER 

Head  Department  of  English,  Braintree  High  School, 

Braintree,  Massachusetts 

English  is  becoming  an  inter-  the  language  itself  go  the  ideals  of  free- 
national  language  because  of  dom,  planting  the  seeds  of  democracy 
world  conditions.  After  this  pres-  which  is  the  ultimate  in  the  freedom  of 
ent  conflict  foreign  nations  will  find  it  man.  A  knowledge  of  English  gives 
necessary  to  turn  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  individual  freedom  from  personal 
race  for  help  and  an  opportunity  that  fear  through  poise  and  consequent 
has  never  before  arisen  in  the  history  pride ;  it  contributes  to  freedom  from 
of  mankind  will  be  presented  to  the  personal  fear  in  that  it  tends  to  alle- 
world  to  unify  its  aims  and  to  live  in  viate  misunderstanding  between  per- 
harmony.  No  other  race  is  so  widely  sons ;  it  tends  to  offer  freedom  from 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe  as  national  fear  in  that  it  teaches  a  doo- 
the  Angle-Saxon  race.  The  common  trine  of  world  peace  and  security.  The 
peril  has  welded  these  groups  into  a  world  is  looking  to  the  English  speak- 
single  people  with  specific  aims  and  a  ing  nations  for  deliverance.  An  edu- 
definite  mission.  English  is  spoken  in  cated  nation  is  a  nation  free  from  fear ; 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  combines  the  a  nation  capable  of  carrying  on  its  na- 
virility  of  youth  with  the  strength  of  tional  existence  without  fear  of  the 
age.  The  language  of  the  United  heel  of  the  oppressor.  To  quote  our 
States  of  America  is  English.  A  com-  President  “The  only  fear  we  need  fear 
mon  tongue  is  a  basis  for  a  common  is  fear  itself.” 

citizenship.  Through  a  knowledge  of  the  mean- 

The  democratic  nations  have  pro-  ing  of  the  English  language,  peoples 
pounded  the  Four  Freedoms  as  the  throughout  the  world  can  be  induced 
basis  upon  which  the  world  of  peace  is  to  strive  to  better  themselves  and  there¬ 
to  be  established.  The  English  Ian-  by  to  secure  a  standard  of  living  equal 
guage  symbolizes  all  four  of  these  free-  to  that  of  ours,  the  greatest  country  in 
dome — freedom  from  fear,  freedom  the  world-  A  common  language  would 
from  want,  freedom  of  speech  and  free-  tend  to  lead  to  a  common  culture.  Our 
dom  of  worship.  mother  tongue  is  the  basis  of  all  edu- 

A  universal  language,  English,  will  cation;  the  proverbial  “white  man’s 
bring  about  a  universal  freedom  from  burden”  should  offer  the  Angle-Saxon 
fear  through  a  better  understanding  race  a  challenge  towards  the  ideal  of 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Eng-  freedom  from  want — one  of  the  goals 
lish  symbolizes  living  without  fear  in  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  The  Ameri- 
a  freedom-loving  world  and  along  with  can  way  of  life  can  be  offered  to  all  the 
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world.  The  English  language  through 
its  teachings,  its  culture,  its  great  body 
of  literature,  can  open  that  way.  For 
the  world  to  interpret  our  hopes  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  the  English 
language  must  conribute  to  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  we  intend  our  in¬ 
ternational  freedom  of  want  to  mean 
to  them. 

In  the  United  States  the  privilege  of 
saying  whatever  one  wishes  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  freedom  of  them  all.  The 
Angle-Saxon  race  from  the  early  days 
of  the  Magna  Carta,  has  set  forth  the 
principles  of  democracy.  Free  Ameri¬ 
cans  expressing  themselves  in  free 
English  have  written  down  in  immor¬ 
tal  words  all  the  ideals  which  have 
made  this  country  great  The  United 
States  cherishes  the  liberty  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  many  times  has  shown 
herself  willing  to  fight  for  the  right  to 
enjoy  that  freedom  of  speech.  Our 
language  is  the  English  language.  A 
study  of  our  mother  tongue  tends  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  our  understanding 
of  ourselves,  our  problems,  and  the  re¬ 
lation  of  our  way  of  life  to  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  other  nations.  Our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  our  Bill  of  Rights  all 
represent  free  Americans  speaking 
their  minds  openly  and  freely.  The 
participation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  present  conflict  in  the  far  corners 
of  the  earth  will  do  much  to  popularize 


the  true  meaning  of  freedom  of  speech 
through  the  use  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  medium. 

English  symbolizes  freedom  of  wor¬ 
ship  because  in  all  English  speaking 
countries  there  is  no  fear  of  not  having 
the  freedom  of  w’orship.  In  all  thea¬ 
ters  of  their  global  conflict  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  carry  on  this  glori¬ 
ous  tradition  of  all  English  speaking 
people ;  they  have  given  hope  to  a  des¬ 
perate  world.  The  English  language 
is  the  basis  of  religion  the  world  over ; 
missionaries,  soldiers  and  many  others 
will  keep  alive  and  growing  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  throughout  the  world. 
The  freedom  of  worship  is  a  comfort 
to  the  individual  whose  heart  is  heavy ; 
it  is  a  morale  builder  for  the  man  in 
the  front  line ;  it  is  a  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  for  those  oppressed.  Though  one’s 
body  may  be  shackled,  his  mind  is  free 
— free  to  think  as  he  likes  inwardly. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  English 
language  may  the  world  continue  to 
cherish  the  freedom  of  worship  and 
thereby  spread  religious  tolerance 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Xo  single  force  can  j)romote  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  goodwill  better  than  can  a  com¬ 
mon  language.  A  tolerant  world  must 
enjoy  a  complete  and  unprejudiced 
understanding  brought  about  through  a 
powerful,  descriptive  language — the 
English  language. 


"In  Any  Language” 

In  Favor  of  Liberal  Education 


By  SAMUEL  J.  ROSS. 

Lo8  Angeles,  Calif. 


Education  is  mentioned  in 
many  quarters  as  a  war  preventa- 
I  •  tive. 

If  this  includes  liberal  education  it 
seems  to  us  that  here  is  one  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  cornerstones  in  a  structure  of 
permanent  peace. 

Statistics  of  education  in  the  United 
States  reflect  a  growing  tendency  in  the 
direction  of  this  type  of  learning.  It 
has  been  found  that  during  approxi¬ 
mately  the  last  twenty-three  years  a 
considerable  number  of  oolite  stu¬ 
dents  has  shown  a  preference  for  tak¬ 
ing  a  two-year  course  of  subjects  in  the 
field  of  arts  and  sciences.  Many  who 
do  not  intend  to  enter  the  accepted  pro¬ 
fessions  of  law,  medicine,  engineering, 
etc.,  are  nevertheless  desirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  some  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  liberal  subjects. 

There  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that 
this  points  to  a  “mental”  side  of  the 
peace  picture. 

It  is  not  inferred  that  everyone  can 
attain  an  appreciation  of  one  subject, 
such  as  music,  and  thereby  promote 
j^eace.  However^  it  would  seem  that 
those  who  have  a  common  bond  of 
knowledge,  whether  it  is  music,  litera¬ 
ture,  painting  and  sculpture;  philoso¬ 
phy,  psychology  and  sociology;  politi¬ 
cal  science  and  economics,  or  even  per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  so-called  elementary 
subjects,  would  not  be  likely  to  want  to 
go  to  war  against  each  other.  If  one 
appreciates  Beethoven,  Schubert  and 


Wagner,  he  appreciates  them  in  any 
language.  If  one  senses  the  art  of 
Rembrandt  and  Sargent,  it  does  not 
matter  what  color  his  skin  is.  If  one 
likes  Poe,  Keats  and  Khayyam,  he 
likes  them  for  what  they  are — poets. 
If  a  person  understands  Bergson  and 
Confucius,  Nietsche  and  James,  he  de¬ 
rives  something  from  their  philosophy, 
and  the  language  in  which  it  is  written 
is  only  a  necessary  medium  of  expres¬ 
sion.  Chekhov  and  Tolstov  are  great 
authors  in  the  minds  of  millions  who 
are  not  Russian,  and  it  does  not  matter 
to  them  whether  O’Neill  and  Piran¬ 
dello,  Shakespeare  and  Ibsen,  are 
Latins  or  Greeks,  “Nordics”  or  “Non- 
Nordics,”  “Occidentals”  or  “Orien¬ 
tals” — “the  play  is  the  thing.”  GaM- 
leo  and  Archimedes  did  something  for 
science  “in  any  language,”  as  did  Mar¬ 
coni,  Edison,  Steinmetz  and  Newton. 
Mental  appreciation  at  its  best  knows 
no  bounds  of  race  or  geography.  It  is 
all  one  world  to  the  average  person  who 
regards  mental  life  at  least  equally  as 
important  as  physical  life. 

We  have  a  war  program  and  there 
can  be  a  peace  program.  Part  of  the 
latter  may  be  to  enable  everj'  young 
person  who  is  interested — to  attend 
collie  for  two  or  two  and  one-half 
years  and  learn  more  about  the  intangi¬ 
ble  things  of  life.  Let  there_  be  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  fixation  on  physical 
things,  which  has  stimulated  war,  to 
descend  to  its  proper  level. 
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If  one  is  well  supplied  with  the  finer 
intangible  things,  he  can  get  along 
without  some  of  the  physical  things — 
and  he  can  also  get  along  with  them. 
There  must  be  a  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things  for  materialism,  but  it  should 
not  be  permitted  to  go  out  of  balance 
to  the  point  of  threatening  to  demoral¬ 
ize  the  world  and  destroy  humanity. 

The  theory  that  a  college  education 
“spoils”  a  person  is  unfounded.  It  is 
one  of  those  generalizations  that  can¬ 
not  be  substantiated  by  statistics — any 
more  than  can  the  assertion  that  army 
air  corps  pilots  are  spoiled. 

One  reason  for  the  opinion  that  col¬ 
lege  “spoils”  people  having  been  so 
widespread  was  that  until  recent  years 
the  percentage  of  persons  of  college  age 
who  actually  attended  college  was  quite 
small.  The  idea  became  prevalent  that 
a  college  man  or  woman  was  exception¬ 
al  and  “must  have  money”  or  an  in¬ 
come  from  somewhere — probably  from 
parents — and  so  he  was  branded  as  a 
plutocrat.  Such  ideas,  however,  are 
on  the  wane,  especially  since  pre-war 
enrollments  have  been  increasing — 
even  though  it  does  “cost  money”  it 
is  much  more  expensive  to  attend  some 
schools  than  others — partly  because  of 
higher  tuition  rates.  However,  the 
expense  is  relatively  low  at  state  insti¬ 
tutions,  and,  while  increasingly  large 
numbers  of  students  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this,  more  of  them  would,  if 
their  families  could  afford  to  get  along 
without  their  earning  money — at  least 
without  their  working  on  full-time  jobs 
in  industry. 

However,  if  it  becomes  customary 
for  students  to  add  two  years,  or  per¬ 
haps  two  and  one-half,  on  an  average, 
to  their  scholastic  life,  families  might 
in  time  accept  this  as  a  normal  condi¬ 


tion  and  arrange  their  affairs  accord¬ 
ingly.  Those  who  cannot  make  such 
arrangements,  might  be  given  neces¬ 
sary  aid  by  the  local  or  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  or  jointly  by  both. 

The  new  international  peace  organi¬ 
zation  that  appears  on  the  horizon 
might  wisely  utilize  the  services  of  a 
committee  on  education  in  order  to  as¬ 
certain  the  extent  to  which  apprecia¬ 
tive  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences 
might  be  spread  throughout  the  world. 

It  might  be  noted  here  that  of  the 
large  nations  in  the  world  at  this  time, 
the  leaders  in  the  field  of  education 
have  been  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
United  States  and  China.  China  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  sense  that  her 
policy  has  been  to  send  as  many  of  her 
students  abroad  as  possible,  and  in  re¬ 
cent  years  she  has  engaged  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  mass  education  within  her  own 
boundaries. 

By  increasing  the  number  of  persons 
who  take  college  courses,  some  unem¬ 
ployment  in  industry  might  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  Thousands  of  persons  who  hold 
full-time  jobs  now  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  would  not  start  on  such  jobs 
until  they  are  twenty  or  twenty-one. 
Thus  their  work  years  would  be  de¬ 
creased,  resulting  in  a  virtual  increase 
of  general  employment. 

There  is  little  or  no  argument 
against  vocational  and  mass  education, 
but  there  appears  to  be  increasing  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  liberal  education. 
There  might,  in  time,  be  a  treatment 
of  different  types  of  knowledge — made 
available  to  those  who  desire  it — so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  person  might  be  able  to 
accomplish  in  a  lifetime  what  it  has 
heretofore  been  impossible  to  accom¬ 
plish.  This  might  not  be  a  mere  ideal¬ 
istic  dream. 


Let  Us  Have  Readers! 

By  GERTRUDE  D.  MAY 

Supervisor  of  Libraries 
Board  of  Education 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Today,  as  never  before,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  children  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  books  and  to  be¬ 
come  interested  in  reading.  In  these 
eventful  days  the  youth  of  America 
needs  to  keep  informed,  and,  if  he  in¬ 
tends  to  amount  to  anything  he  must 
learn  to  read. 

In  a  recent  experiment  carried  on  by 
the  Readability  Laboratory  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  it  was  found  in  study¬ 
ing  the  reading  habits  of  army  recruits 
in  a  certain  camp,  that  most  of  them 
were  reading  picture  magazines,  tab¬ 
loids  and  fiction.  It  was  found  that 
reading  of  non-fiction  was  almost  nil 
or  negligible.  Three  reasons  were 
given  to  account  for  the  lack  of  non¬ 
fiction  reading :  First,  that  perhaps  it 
was  not  easily  available;  second,  that 
it  was  not  readable;  and  last,  but  ceiv 
tainly  not  least,  that  many  of  the  boys 
had  been  prejudiced  in  school  against 
non-fiction  rather  than  taught  or  en¬ 
couraged  to  read  it. 

There  have  been  many  articles  and 
surveys  written  in  the  last  few  years 
on  reading  ability  and  improvement  of 
reading.  In  several  articles  we  find 
an  optimistic  note  relating  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  people  have  now  compared 
with  those  of  the  turn  of  the  century. 
They  claim  that  because  there  is  more 
printed  matter,  better  publishing  and 
distribution  facilities,  better  methods 
in  reading,  and  a  more  scientific  un¬ 
derstanding  of  reading  hygiene  suchi 


as  eye  strain,  eye  movements  and  lij^t 
effects,  all  contribute  to  make  a  reading 
world.  But  when  surveys,  such  as  the 
Readability  survey,  and  a  statement 
by  an  authority  to  the  effect  that  less 
then  2%  of  the  people  in  this  country 
are  “book  readers,”  we  become  alarmed 
and  feel  that  perhaps  we  have  not  made 
the  most  of  our  scientific  methods  and 
apportunities.  This  reawakening  to 
reading  and  its  improvement  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  something  must 
have  been  wrong  with  the  methods  and 
interest  in  the  last  two  decades  to  cause 
so  much  concern  at  the  present  time. 
Just  who  is  responsible  for  the  poor 
readers  of  today  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine.  However,  the  Conferences  on 
Reading,  such  as  those  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  for  the  last  four 
years,  are  doing  much  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  the  challenging  problems  of 
reading  and  to  aid  in  the  solution  of 
some  of  them. 

The  three  agencies  responsible  for 
reading  are  the  home,  the  school  and 
the  public  library. 

Much  of  the  early  interest  in  read¬ 
ing  is  influenced  by  the  attitude  in  the 
home.  Love  of  reading  can  be  in¬ 
stilled  in  a  child  while  it  is  in  the 
nursery  rhyme  and  picture  book  stage. 
Although  the  family  reading  circle  has 
almost  become  extinct,  there  are  still 
many  readers  today  who  have  carried 
with  them  some  lasting  impressi<His  of 
stories  or  poems  read  in  that  circle. 
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Today  too  often  we  find  the  entire  fam¬ 
ily  dependent  on  the  radio  for  its  read¬ 
ing.  Rich,  indeed,  are  the  children 
who  have  been  guided  by  wise  parents 
in  their  reading  habits — habits  and  in¬ 
terests  which  will  develop  good  taste 
for  our  language  and  literature. 

The  school  is  the  second  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important  agency,  for 
here  there  is  not  only  training  in  the 
mechanics  and  techniques  of_  reading, 
but  also  an  attempt  to  create  interest  as 
well.  The  remedial  reading  program 
in  the  schools  today  is  doing  much  to 
improve  reading  ability  by  studying 
the  individual  differences  and  present¬ 
ing  material  which  will  create  a  defin¬ 
ite  interest.  In  order  to  carry  on  the 
reading  program  the  school  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  library  facilities  within  the 
school  and  the  public  library.  Since 
the  single  textbook  idea  of  teaching  has 
become  obsolete  and  more  demand  is 
being  made  for  a  wider  variety  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  correlate  the  subjects  taught, 
the  library  has  become  the  keystone  of 
modern  teaching  and  the  school  libra¬ 
rian  has  become  one  of  the  most  useful 
members  of  the  teaching  staff.  Cen¬ 
tralized  libraries  in  high  schools  have 
been  well  established  factors  in  the 
educational  program  for  many  years, 
but  their  development  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  is  still  in  the  early  stages. 
Classroom  libraries  have  served  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  as  an  aid  to  developing 
the  curriculum  and  although  they  are 
valuable  assets  to  teaching  they  cannot 
take  the  place  of  the  centralized  li¬ 
brary,  which  offers  a  much  broader  ex¬ 
perience  to  the  pupil.  The  collections 
in  classrooms  do  not  span  a  great 
enough  grade  level  range,  whereas  the 
central  library  offers  to  the  pupil  a 
variety  of  choice  and  is  an  aid  to  the 


teacher  in  selecting  materials  to  suit 
individual  differences. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  results  of 
library  service  is  the  rich  experience  it 
gives  to  the  children.  It  provides 
them  with  real  library  experience  in 
understanding  the  use  of  reference 
tools  and  book  selection,  and  prepares 
them  for  problems  they  will  meet  when 
they  go  to  the  high  school  or  the  public 
library. 

The  public  library  not  only  supple¬ 
ments  the  educational  and  reading  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  school,  but  attempts  to 
carry  on  where  the  school  leaves  off. 
Above  all,  it  encourages  browsing  and 
free  reading. 

Along  with  teaching  children  how  to 
read  comes  the  obligation  of  creating 
interest  and  helping  them  to  know  and 
love  books.  To  do  this  it  is  not  only 
necessary  for  those  who  undertake  this 
task  to  know  about  the  books  we  want 
children  to  read  or  not  to  read,  but  also 
to  know  something  of  the  children’s 
preferences,  hobbies,  outside  interests 
and  even  the  home  environment. 

It  is  in  the  classroom  that  the  taste 
for  reading — or  prejudice,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  army  recruits — can  be  culti¬ 
vated,  for  here  a  certain  amount  of  pre¬ 
scribed  reading  takes  place.  This  type 
of  reading  can  be  made  dull  by  dissec¬ 
tion  or  exciting  as  the  teacher  chooses. 
Zest  and  interest  can  be  given  every 
reading  experience  by  exchange  of 
opinions  and  appreciation  in  class.  I 
imagine  the  army  recruits  who  were 
prejudiced  were  exposed  to  the  dissect¬ 
ing  methods.  Books  which  are  enjoyed 
have  a  lasting  and  satisfying  influence 
on  the  reader,  and  we  find  that  the  even 
purposeful  reading  may  be  made  pleas¬ 
ure  reading. 

It  is  in  the  free  or  elective  reading 
that  we  learn  the  tastes  of  the  boys  and 
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girls.  There  is  the  omnivorous  reader 
who  will  read  everything — good,  bad 
or  indifferent,  and  there  is  the  reluc¬ 
tant  or  non-reader  who  doesn’t  want  to 
read.  The  teacher  or  librarian  must 
assume  the  role  of  dietitian  and  pre¬ 
scribe  special  diets  for  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  patients.  Some  children  who  have 
become  discriminating  readere  need  lit¬ 
tle  guidance,  but  those  who  favor  only 
comics,  the  exploits  of  Superman,  or 
the  big-little  adventure  books,  must  be 
attracted  to  ‘‘funny  books”  or  humor¬ 
ous  stories,  real  adventure,  travel  or 
biography,  which  will  counteract  this 
tendency.  The  books  today  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  style  so  appealing  to  children 
that  the  readers  make  little  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  selection  of  fiction  or  non-fic¬ 
tion.  Now  the  travel  book  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  geography,  but  presents  adventure 
as  well  as  information,  and  biographies 
are  no  longer  eulogies  but  personal  in¬ 
troductions  to  real  people. 

It  is  most  essential  today  that  the 
home,  the  school  and  the  library  co¬ 
operate  in  the  careful  study  of  reading 
interests  that  will  foster  the  reading 
habit.  Trends  and  times  change  tastes 
in  reading.  The  interests  of  today  are 
very  different  from  a  year  ago.  The 
present  crisis  has  created  new  de¬ 
mands.  Books  on  our  nation,  national 


heroes,  the  armed  forces,  the  war,  avia¬ 
tion,  and  Red  Cross  have  become  pop¬ 
ular.  Today  we  need  books  that  will 
give  the  children  substantial  back¬ 
grounds  and  food  for  thought  We 
must  furnish  factual  infonnation  to 
help  the  children  understand  the  de¬ 
mocracy  we  are  fighting  for.  Books  on 
our  government,  biographies  of  nation¬ 
al  heroes  whose  statesmanship  and 
courage  will  furnish  inspiration  to  our 
boys  and  girls,  and  help  to  build  in 
them  a  pride  and  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  citizenship. 

To  better  understand  our  neighbors 
we  must  become  acquainted  with  them. 
We  need  to  know  about  the  other  coun¬ 
tries,  the  social  life  of  the  people,  their 
traditions  and  legends.  We  need  books 
to  tell  the  children  about  achievements 
and  contributions  of  all  nationalities 
and  races,  for  it  is  only  by  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  all  races  that  we  can 
hope  for  a  better  world  when  peace 
comes. 

Our  boys  and  girls  must  be  in¬ 
formed.  This  can  only  be  when  they 
are  taught  to  read  and  interpret  what 
they  read  intelligently.  Our  readers 
of  today  may  be  the  leaders  of  tomor¬ 
row.  Let  us  loc^  forward  to  the  day 
when  all  men  shall  read. 


English  in  Seven  Weeks 

By  I.  NORMAN  SMITH 

AssocuiJtt  Editor,  The  Journal 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 


<<  T  EARX  to  fly,  but  first  learn  to 
I  V speak  English.”  This  is  what 
the  R.C.A.F.  has  to  say  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  its  trainees. 

French-Canadians,  Free  French, 
Cubans,  Czechs,  Poles,  Mexicans  and 
numerous  others  come  to  Canada  to 
train  for  the  Allied  air  forces.  They’re 
eager  for  a  control  stick  but  they  start 
with  an  English  textbook  at  the  School 
of  English  in  the  R.C.A.F.’s  massive 
Manning  Depot  here  in  Toronto. 

Seeing  them  sitting  in  classrooms, 
dark-skinned  Southerners  and  blond 
Scandinavians,  you  realize  all  over 
again  what  a  melting  pot  the  British 
Commonwealth  Air  Training  Plan 
really  is.  Farmers,  schoolboys,  sales¬ 
men,  artisans  —  gathered  frqni  all  over 
the  world  at  their  own  urging  to  sit 
before  a  blackboard  and  learn  “He  is  a 
big  man  and  has  a  small  nose.”  What 
a  melting  pot,  and  how  much  has  to  be 
done  before  the  finished  product  pours 
out! 

The  School  of  English  has  been 
operating  here  since  October  1940. 
Probably  95  percent  of  its  students 
have  been  French-Canadian  —  but  the 
Air  Force  is  dealing  in  big  numbers 
these  days  and  that  remaining  five  per¬ 
cent  represents  a  lot  of  foreign  nations. 
Even  the  R.A.F.  uses  this  school.  The 
continental  refugee  who  sneaks  away 
from  darkened  Europe  in  a  fishing 
boat  and  lands  in  England  to  join  the 
R.  A.  F.  is  sent  to  Toronto  to  learn 
English  and  then  trained  to  fly  in  one 
of  the  many  R.  A.  F.  schools  in 
Canada. 


Nine-tenths  of  the  French-Canadian 
entries  into  the  Air  Force  now  come  to 
No.  1  Manning  Depot,  the  first  step  in 
Air  Force  training,  and  about  75  per¬ 
cent  of  these  have  to  enroll  in  the 
School  of  English.  The  course  strech- 
es  the  Manning  Depot’s  usual  schedule 
of  about  five  weeks  into  12  weeks. 

Seven  weeks  may  seem  a  short  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  to  learn  a  language,  but 
the  chief  instructor  assured  me  the  job 
is  well  done  by  then  and  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  able  to  hold  his  own  in  the  se¬ 
vere  school  work  and  training  that  is  to 
follow.  “English  is  much  easier  to 
learn  than  French,”  said  he  as  he  no¬ 
ticed  the  sceptical  look  on  my  face; 
“besides,  we  only  need  to  give  them  a 
sound  grounding  and  they,  carry  on 
from  there.  The  schools  are  all  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  boys  live  and  play  in  Eng¬ 
lish  once  they  get  started.” 

Normal  Manning  Depot  routine  is 
largely  drill,  learning  the  rudiments 
of  discipline  and  being  exposed  to  inoc¬ 
ulations  and  medical  tests.  Students 
of  the  School  of  English  take  this  rou¬ 
tine  concurrently  with  their  English 
classes.  The  English  course  has  sev¬ 
eral  grades,  so  that  a  trainee  may  be 
ranked  according  to  his  proficiency  in 
English  and  the  nature  of  the  Air 
Force  course  he  is  subsequently  to  take. 
However,  most  of  the  students  start 
right  at  the  beginning. 

“That  is”  and  “It  is  not”  and  “I  am 
coming”  is  the  starting  point.  After  a 
while  the  written  examination  asks 
such  questions  as  what  is  the  day  of  the 
week,  month  of  the  year,  when  do  you 
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get  up,  where  do  you  eat  After  12 
weeks  it  is  stiff ;  “Define  equilibrium, 
what  is  called  reciprocating  motion,  de¬ 
fine  oil  pressure  pump.” 

It  will  be  noticed  they  get.  into  tech¬ 
nical  language.  This  meets  two  objec¬ 
tives:  (1)  The  trainees  joined  the 
Air  Force  to  fight  a  war  and  their  at¬ 
tention  would  not  be  long  held  by  mere¬ 
ly  an  English  course.  So  as  soon  as 
they  get  a  grounding  in  English  the 
remainder  of  the  English  course  is  in 
effect  a  teaching  of  the  subjects  they 
are  later  to  take:  aircrew,  engine  and 
airframe  mechanics,  electricians,  etc. 
(2)  This  scheme  also  gives  them  a  bit 
of  a  head  start  on  their  English  col¬ 
leagues  so  that  they  will  not  fall  behind 
when  first  they  are  confronted  with  the 
technical  courses  of  the  next  school. 

There  are  18  instructors  at  the 
school,  each  of  them  formerly  a  school 
teacher.  But  they  are  youthful  teach¬ 
ers  with  a  zip  to  them  and  the  school¬ 
room  doesn’t  seem  too  stuffy  an  affair. 
They  have  all  become  experts  in  engine 
mechanics,  or  the  theory  of  aviation  or 
whatever  subject  they  are  teaching ;  yet 
none  of  them  is  really  a  technician. 

What  about  Basic  English  ?  I  asked 
that,  too,  and  the  reply  is  that  they  did 
try  Basic  English  for  a  while  but  had 
to  amend  it  somewhat  to  get  in  all  the 
technical  terms  they  required.  Now 
they  are  working  on  creation  of  a  Basic 
English  method  of  their  own  and  from 
the  look  in  their  eye  you  get  the  idea 
they  are  proud  of  it.  But  that  is  yet 
to  be  announced,  and  I  may  only  fore¬ 
cast  its  arrival. 

There  are  usually  about,  900  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  English  School,  divided 
into  classes  of  from  40  to  50.  Students 
unable  to  pass  the  course  are  posted  to 
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“contact  work”  at  an  Air  Force  station 
where  they  work  as  a  mechanic’s  assist¬ 
ant  or  cook’s  helper  and  in  the  process 
pick  up  a  familiarity  with  English.  Af¬ 
ter  three  months  they  return  to  the 
School  of  English  and  start  all  over 
again.  This  “contact  work”  is  the 
practical  experience  most  of  them  need 
and  many  a  rejected  man  returns  to 
the  School  of  English  fully  ready  to 
pass  all  tests. 

The  “English”  atmosphere  around 
all  R.C.A.F.  stations  goes  a  long  way 
to  make  a  man  familiar  with  English. 
Either  he  asks  for  his  supper  in  Eng¬ 
lish  or  he  goes  hungry !  Men  of  for¬ 
eign  tongue  are  urgred  to  try  to  speak 
English  even  though  they  will  be  guilty 
of  mistakes.  The  records  show  that 
some  who  came  to  Toronto  with  scarce¬ 
ly  a  word  of  English  have  concluded 
their  Air  Force  courses  with  honors 
and  graduated  not  only  with  wings  but 
with  another  language  to  their  credit. 

One  man  who  has  been  watching  the 
School  of  English  for  some  time  says  it 
is  having  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon 
French-Canadians  not  only  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  language  but  to  their  gen¬ 
eral  deportment  and  enterprise.  A 
French-Canadian  from  a  backwoods 
town  who  finds  he  can  learn  to  speak 
English  gets  a  new  c<Mifidence  from  the 
experience  and  he  starts  upon  his  tech¬ 
nical  courses  with  eagerness,  where  be¬ 
fore  he  was  nervous  and  awkward.  The 
school  breaks  down  prejudices  and 
broadens,  horizons,  and  educational 
authorities  have  their  eye  on  it  as  a 
possible  post-war  experiment.  Today 
it  is  all  done  in  the  name  of  war,  but 
it  is  an  influence  for  unity  and  friend¬ 
ship  which  the  country  will  do  well  to 
retain  in  the  name  of  peace. 
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The  four  moat  oonspicuoua  asr 
pecta  of  modem  aociety  are :  high 
development  of  technology,  criaia 
of  values,  specialization  and  impei> 
sonality. 

No  society  in  the  past  has  been  char¬ 
acterized  by  such  a  highly  developed 
technology  as  modern  Western  society. 
In  the  last  decades  we  have  not  only 
witnessed  the  development  of  this  tech¬ 
nology,  but  also  its  spread  all  over  the 
world.  There  is  hardly  an  important 
part  of  the  earth  that  has  not  come 
under  its  influence.  Russia  has  become 
technological  almost  overnight.  China 
is  at  present  undergoing  the  transition 
from  an  agrarian  to  an  industrialized 
nation.  Perhaps  the  last  outpost 
against  modem  technology  is  Gandhi’s 
India,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
stand  against  modernization  will  last 
for  long. 

Not  only  has  technology  completely 
transformed  the  material  conditions  of 
our  life,  but  it  has  also  made  signifi¬ 
cant  encroachments  on  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  life  of  Western  man. 
Technology,  which  should  be  a  means, 
has  often  become  an  end  in  itself.  If 
this  trend  continues,  spiritual  and  in¬ 
tellectual  values  will  lose  their  signifi¬ 
cance  entirely,  and  Western  man  will 
be  solely  preoccupied  with  technics  and 
politics. 

Intellectual  and  spiritual  values  are 


tending  not  only  to  become  irrelevant ; 
but  whatever  spiritual  and  intellectual 
heritage  we  have  is  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
fusion.  The  transformation  from 
feudal  to  modern  industrialized  civili¬ 
zation,  brought  about  by  science  and 
technology',  has  been  accompanied  by 
such  a  crisis  of  values.  On  the  one 
hand  science  has  transformed  feudal 
society,  on  the  other  it  has  undermined 
the  spiritual  foundation  of  Western 
civilization. 

In  previous  ages  the  roads  were 
marked.  Extreme  uncertainty  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  an  age  like  ours,  when  app>eal  to 
the  supreme  court  of  God  or  Reason 
cannot  be,  or  is  not,  made.  The  roads 
are  not  marked  and  the  map  of  conduct 
is  not  drawn.  Life  becomes  a  difficult 
problem,  for  the  individual’s  existence 
is  no  longer  rooted  in  a  stable  culture. 

A  society  which  has  a  high  tech¬ 
nology  is  bound  to  be  based  on  extreme 
specialization.  The  mere  complexity 
of  modem  society  forces  people  to 
identify  themselves  with  a  given  pro¬ 
fession  or  skill.  Only  fitting  into 
some  pigeon-hole,  can  one  obtain  status 
and  survive.  And  specialization  re¬ 
quires  such  intensive  concentration  on 
one  skill  or  profession,  that  it  usually 
excludes  other  activities  and  interests. 

Both  the  universe  and  the  conduct  of 
man  in  a  pre-scientific  and  pre-tech- 
nological  age  were  personalized.  His 
relation  to  God  was  that  of  a  child  to 
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his  father;  his  relation  to  his  fellow- 
man  a  personal  relationship.  Modem 
intellectualism  has  depersonalized  the 
universe  by  abolishing  a  personal  God. 
Modem  industrialism  has  depersonal¬ 
ized  society.  Each  man  is  reduced  to 
an  infinitesimal  particle  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  and  indifferent  universe,  and  an 
insignificant  cog  in  a  complex  society. 
Modern  society  is  becoming  more  and 
more  complex;  it  will  continue  to  do 
^  so.  The  universe  is  becoming  vaster, 
I  institutions  larger  and  problems  more 
intricate ;  single  human  beings  are  be¬ 
coming  less  and  less  important,  and 
less  and  less  secure.  Many  people  are 
lost  in  our  overly  formalized  and 
mechanized  society ;  they  can  enter 
into  social  relationships  only  with 
specialized  aspects  of  their  personality, 
not  fully  and  without  reserve. 

II 

It  is  natural  that  these  distinguish¬ 
ing  features  of  modem  society  should 
be  reflected  in  current  educational 
practices. 

A  technological  society  makes  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  continual  supply  of  tech¬ 
nically  trained  persons.  The  present 
war  has  greatly  increased  this  demand. 
One  of  the  most  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  war  will  be  the  further 
widening  of  the  gulf  between  technolo¬ 
gical  knowledge  and  social  and  human¬ 
istic  understanding. 

The  prevalent  technological  educa¬ 
tion  cannot  meet  the  challenge  which 
is  created  by  the  crisis  of  values.  The 
objectivity,  detachment  and  mere  dis¬ 
semination  of  facts  of  present-day  edu¬ 
cation  adds  to  the  spiritual  confusion 
of  our  age.  Students  cannot  arrive 
automatically ,  at  a  spiritual  and  intel¬ 
lectual  orientation  merely  because  they 
are  given  facts. 


While  it  is  customary  for  the  man 
in  the  street  to  underestimate  knowl¬ 
edge  and  scholarship,  educators  on  the 
whole  often  make  the  assumption  that 
knowledge  and  scholarship  are  per  «e 
good  and  are  the  ultimate  aims  of  edu¬ 
cation.  This  is  due  to  a  confusion  be¬ 
tween  means  and  ends.  Knowledge, 
whether  it  be  just  information,  or 
scientific  or  technological  Imowledge, 
or  even  mere  “technical”  knowledge 
of  languages  or  philosophy^  cannot- be 
ends,  tbey  are  but  mgans.  Knowledge 
can  teK  us  about  the  nature  of  life  and 
the  universe,  but  it  cannot  tell  us  how 
life  ought  to  be  lived,  or  provide  a  map 
of  directions  and  standards. 

The  specialized  nature  of  modem  so- 
ciety  is  likewise  reflected  in  the  pre¬ 
valent  attitudes  toward  education  in 
our  universities  and  colleges.  “What  ^ 
do  you  specialize  in  ?”  “What  profes¬ 
sion  are  you  preparing  for  ?”  These 
are  the  questions  most  often  asked  by 
students  and  teachers.  The  question 
of  obtaining  an  education  which  will 
enrich  one’s  life  is  seldmn  asked,  and 
such  education  is  seldom  offered. 

The  present  trend  toward  mass  pro¬ 
duction  and  impersonality  is  evident 
in  education  too.  Many  schools  are 
big  knowledge  factories,  where  stu¬ 
dents  spend  a  few  years,  after  which 
they  are  given  a  certificate  of  attend- 
ance.l^r  big  universities  are  especial¬ 
ly  characterized  by  impersonal  rela¬ 
tionships  between  their  members,  and 
by  a  formal  and  mechanized  routine. 
In  this  sense  there  is  little  that  distin¬ 
guishes  a  sdiool  from  an  industrial  or¬ 
ganization.  Such  schools  cannot  per¬ 
form  the  intimate  function  of  educa¬ 
tion;  to  lead  out  (e-duco)  the  powers 
that  are  in  human  beings.  The  formal 
relationships  between  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  ;  the  teachers  on  top  talking,  the 
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students  listening,  at  best  asking  ques¬ 
tions,  do  not  allow  satisfying  participa¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

Ill 

One  can  disagree  completely  with 
President  Hutchins’  philosophical 
ideas,  and  still  admit  with  him  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  liberal  education  in  a 
world  tending  to  become  more  and 
more  technological,  materialistic  and 
specialized. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  modem 
society  liberal  education  cannot  be 
based  on  mere  technological  and  tech¬ 
nical  skills ;  its  aim  cannot  be  mere  in¬ 
formation  or  even  mere  knowledge.  It 
must  be  concerned  with  values,  it  must 
stress,  in  a  world  of  materialism  and 
confusion  of  values,  the  importance  of 
the  aims  of  life.  A  part  of  liberal 
education  is  the  tcangmission  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  of  the  biological,  physical  and  so- 
<^al  scietBgg-  other  part  must  be 

concerned  with  the  development  of  wis¬ 
dom  ;  an  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  world  we  live  in,  and  the 
•  possibilities  that  life  has ;  which  is  the 
jiomain  of  the  humanities.  To  de- 
^  velop  a  sense  of  values,  critical  ability 
\and  a  perspective  should  be  the  prim¬ 
ary  aim  of  liberal  education.  In  real¬ 
ity  the  aim  should  be  to  enable  students 
to  acquire  a  philosophy,  in  the  original 
sense  of  the  word ;  love  of  wisdom. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  this  con¬ 
ception  of  philosophy  is  almost  lost. 
Philosophy  has  become  too  formalized, 
too  technical.  It  has  become  segmen- 
talized:  divided  into  logic,,  which  is 
often  reduced  to  mathematics ;  ethics 
which  is  often  reduced  to  anthropo¬ 
logy  ;  aesthetics,  which  is  often  reduced 
to  psychology  or  physiolt^.  Much 
that  was  once  considered  philosophy 
is  today  the  autonomous  empire  of 


science  and  mathematics.  And  what 
possible  guidance  can  a  philosophy  of¬ 
fer  which  deals  with  science  and 
mathematics  ? 

If  liberal  education  is  to  become  av 
reality,  the  original  meaning  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  philosophy  has  to  be  re¬ 
covered.  Since  recent  works  of  phi¬ 
losophy  are  too  technical,  perhaps  great 
literature  can  substitute  for  what  was 
once  philosophy,  dealing  with  wisdom. 
Literature  deals  with  the  concrete, 
while  technical  philosophy  deals  with 
the  general.  Literature  concentrates 
on  life  and  man  in  their  specific  as¬ 
pects,  while  philosophy  is  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  establishing  abstract  princi¬ 
ples.  The  relationship  between  litera¬ 
ture  and  philosophy  is  analogous  to  the 
relationship  between  history  and 
science.  Since  literature  is  neither 
technical  nor  abstract,  it  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  grasp  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  life.  The  fate  of  Don  Quixote 
and  Madame  Bovary,  for  instance,  can 
teach  us  more  about  the  problem  of 
man’s  idealism,  than  all  the  idealistic 
philosophers  put  together. 

To  deal  wisely  with  the  phenomena 
of  life  is  not  an  easy  matter;  it  is  a 
lifetime  preoccupation.  But  an  effec¬ 
tive  liberal  education  can  make  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  by  giving  young 
men  and  women  a  good  start.  Such  a 
liberal  education  would  be  able  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  present  trend  toward  ma¬ 
terialism  and  spiritual  and  intellectual 
confusion. 

The  importance  of  liberal  education 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  all  have  to  be 
human  beings  and  citizens,  while  only 
some  of  us  will  be  doctors  or  engineers, 
while  others  will  follow  different  pro¬ 
fessions  and  skills.  The  task  of  liberal 
education  thus  becomes  the  task  of  de¬ 
veloping  human  beings  and  citizens. 
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President  Hutchins  defines  the  univer¬ 
sity  as  a  community  of  scholars.  This 
is  true  as  far  as  research  and  scholar¬ 
ship  are  concerned,  but  a  university 
which  claims  to  offer  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  has  to  be  above  all  a  community  of 
human  beings. 

By  enabling  students  to  gain  a  per¬ 
spective  and  an  integrated  view  of  the 
world,  not  only  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  confusion,  but  also  the  trend 
toward  specialization,  can  be  counter¬ 
acted.  The  Survey  Courses  at  the 
University  of XJhicago  are  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Yet  two  of  these 
courses,  the  most  important  ones  from 
the  point  of  view  of  liberal  education, 
the  Social  Sciences  Survey  and  the 
Humanities  Survey,  are  a  mere  collec¬ 
tion  of  data,  rather  than  an  integrated 
body  of  material.  While  specialization 
has  gone  farther  in  the  physical  and 
biolf^ical  sciences  than  in  other  fields, 
the  relationship  between  various 
branches  of  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  as  well  as  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  these  two  fields,  is  more  clearly 
worked  out  than  in  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities. 

The  relationship  between  the  various 
branches  of~  the  sciences  and  the 
humanities  is  not  so  important  from 
the^pdmf  of  view  of  liberal  education 
as  the  between  th“ 

sciences  and  the  humanities ;  between 
means  and  ends.  To  work  out  this  re¬ 
lationship  is  a  necessary  prerequisite 
of  liberal  education.  Such  a  syndesis 
of  the  sciences  and  the  humanities  will 
enable  the  colleges  and  universities  to 
offer  to  the  students  an  integrated  view 
of  the  world  and  man*s  place  in  it. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  various  attempts  to  integrate  the 
sciences,  especially  social  sciences,  with 
the  humanities,  such  as  the  interdepart¬ 


mental  History  of  Culture  and  Study 
of  Civilization  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  our  knowledge  of  the  relation 
of  society  to  humanities  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  The  best  we  have  been  able  to 
do  is  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  a 
synthesis,  and  offer  various  courses 
from  different  departments,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  a  collection  of  miscellanous 
data. 

Especially  since  Marx,  there  has 
been  a  growing  interest  in  the  interac¬ 
tion  of  society  and  literature,  art,  phi¬ 
losophy  and  religion.  Due  to  his  in¬ 
fluence,  most  studies,  up  till  the  pres¬ 
ent,  have  concerned  themselves  with 
the  first  part  of  this  interaction;  the 
influence  of  society  on  literature,  art, 
philosophy  and  religion.  The  whole 
recent  field  of  sociology  of  knowledge 
and  the  sociological  view  of  literature 
deals  with  the  conditioning  effect  of 
society  on  thought  and  literary  prod¬ 
ucts. 

But  ideas  have  not  only  origins  but 
also  results.  And  in  regards  to  these 
results  our  knowledge  is  scarce.  In 
spite  of  some  attempts,  there  has  never 
been  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  ideas,  ideals  and  knowledge 
on  society.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
even  lack  an  able  history  of  philosophy. 
All  we  have  is  histories  of  philosophers 
or  histories  of  philosophic  movements. 
The  situation  is  not  much  better  in  re¬ 
gard  to  religion,  art  or  literature. 
There  too,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
we  lack  systematic  treatment  of  their 
development  and  influence  on  society. 

In  view  of  the  impersonality  of 
modem  society  the  students’  relations 
to  the  teacEers  are  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  Many  students  who  come  to 
oolites  and  universities  have  left  their 
homes  for  the  first  time,  and  they  are 
frequently  lost  in  the  impersonal  at- 
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moephere  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  these  institutions  should  per¬ 
form  the  functions  of  a  club.  The 
problem  is  that  of  creating  a  synthesis 
between  the  typical  American  college 
atmosphere  and  the  atmosphere  of  a 
school  like  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  former  is  often  devoid  of  serious 
intellectual  and  spiritual  endeavor, 
while  the  latter  is  often  lacking  the 
spirit  of  a  community,  the  feeling  of 
belongingness  and  participation.  A 
combination  of  the  two  would  be  a 
community  of  human  beings  and 
scholars. 

Many  philosphers  of  the  past  have 
dreamt  of  a  community  of  philosphers : 
Plato,  Epicurus  in  the  ancient  world, 
more  recently  Nietzche  in  his  early 
life.  Neither  the  reading  of  great  books 
nor  listening  to  lectures  can  attain 
even  an  approximation  of  such  a  com¬ 
munity.  To  deal  wisely  with  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  life  cannot  be  taught,  it  can 
only  be  acquired  through  association 
with  great  works  of  literature,  philoso¬ 
phy  and  arts  as  well  as  with  other 
human  beings. 

While  the  importance  of  reading 
great  books  cannot  be  denied,  they 
themselves  are  not  sufficient.  If  they 
were,  then  there  would  be  little  need 
of  going  to  a  college  or  university  to 
obtain  a  liberal  education;  all  that 
would  be  needed  would  be  a  library 
card.  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
can  only  be  justified  in  terms  of  the 


teachers.  Decisive  influences  in  the 
life  of  students  are  not  only  brought 
about  by  the  bod^s  they  read,  but  also 
the  teachers  they  come  in  contact  with. 
It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  liberal 
education,  that  the  Teachers,  perhaps 
the  noblest  profession,  since  some  of 
the  greatest  men  were  Teachers,  have 
often  degenerated  into  walking  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  BrittanicA^  ^whose  only 
function  is  to  dissi^inate  facts.  Thus 
it  has  come  about  that  there  is  less  dif¬ 
ference  between  an  average  professor 
of  banking  and  an  average  professor  of 
poetry  than  between  a  banker  and  a 
professor  of  banking  or  a  poet  and  a 
professor  of  poetry.  For  a  teacher  to 
perform  his  function  he  must  be  more 
than  a  person  who  provides  facts  even 
more  than  a  scholar,  he  must  be  above 
all  a  human  being,  a  philosopher  in  the 
original  sense  of  the  word. 

Nor  do  lectures  foater  the  spirit  of 
personal  relati<His  between  students 
and  Jectures.  The  system  of  lectures 
was  inherited  from  a  period  when 
books  were  scarce,  such  system  does 
not  encourage  genuine  participation  of 
students.  Seminars,  which  foster  inti¬ 
mate  relations  between  students  and 
teachers  are  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
making  the  university  a  community  of 
human  beings  and  scholars.  Such  in¬ 
formal  small  groups,  which  can  easily 
be  built  within  our  large  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  help  to  create  per¬ 
sonal  relations;  a  community,  which 
implies  close  associati<ni. 


✓ 
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THE  PUBLIC  and  the  AIMS 

0/ PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

'Ey  CARL  G.  MILLER 


AS  the  school  year  begins,  no 

ject  is  more  timely  than  a  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  objectives  of 
public-school  education.  On  this  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Center  at 
the  University  of  Denver  recently  shed 
some  light.  In  a  survey  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  civilian  adults  of  all  kinds,  it  dis- 
coi'ered  that  34  per  cent  consider  a 
mastery  of  the  fundamental  subjects 
—  the  three  R’s,  in  other  words,  with 
the  modem  expansions  —  the  most 
important  part  of  education.  Another 
34  per  cent  would  emphasize  character 
education.  Only  14  per  cent  would 
emphasize  citizenship  education. 

Now,  of  course,  many  educators  to¬ 
day,  fully  enlightened  they  believe, 
would  not  think  seriously  of  naming 
the  mastery  of  the  fundamental  sub¬ 
jects  as  a  good  statement  of  the  aims  of 
public-school  education.  They  be¬ 
lieve  they  have  outgrown  that.  They 
want  their  objectives  much  more  broad¬ 
ly  stated,  such  as  education  for,  citi¬ 
zenship. 

Broad  aims  in  education,  it  is  plain, 
do  not  strike  home  with  the  public,  the 
group  whose  purse  strings  open  to  sup¬ 
port  education.  Most  persons  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  seriously  oppose  such 
breadth  in  the  statement  of  the  aims  of 
education,  but  they  like  their  aims 
much  more  concrete  and  specific.  Can 
their  boy  juggle  figures  in  a  useful,  ef¬ 
ficient  style  ?  Can  he  spell  ?  Does  he 
have  a  respectable  penmanship  ?  Such 
questions  answered  very  definitely  in 


the  affirmative  make  the  public  smile 
with  approval. 

Nor  should  educations  disregard  this 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public.  They 
may  keep  their  broad  objectives,  but 
underneath  the  broad  ones  it  will  be 
advisable  to  list  the  specific  ones  the 
public  likes  so  well.  And  then,  if  the 
teachers  are  smart,  they  will  put  on  a 
program  that  will  aim  at  mastery  of 
the  public’s  favorite  fundamentals. 

One  drawback  to  the  broad  objec¬ 
tives,  by  the  way,  is  our  inability  to 
test  pupils  to  determine  if  they  have 
attained  them.  Not  so  with  the  funda¬ 
mentals.  Educators  have  the  tests  for 
them,  and  so  have  the  public.  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  right  there, 
and  the  fathers  and  the  mothers  and 
the  business  men  eat  of  the  pudding 
and  thus  test  it. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  teachers 
can  do  better  with  the  fundamentals. 
Dr. Worth  McClure,  until  recently  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools  at  Seattle  and 
also  recent  president  of  the  association 
of  school  administrators,  voiced  that 
opinion  not  long  ago.  And  teachers 
can  meet  this  standard  if  they  will. 
They  must  be  permitted  to  aim  directly 
at  such  specific  objectives  and  use 
methods  that  will  achieve  them.  Fol¬ 
lowing  that  they  will  do  well  to  adopt 
a  testing  program  that  will  prove  their 
results  to  any  curious  person  repre¬ 
senting  the  education  professicm  or  the 
lay  public. 


■M.BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Bole  of  Higher  Education  in  War 
and  After.  By  J.  Hillie  Miller  and  Doro¬ 
thy  V.  N.  Brooke.  New  York.  Harper  and 
Brothers.  1944.  12.50. 

The  tremendous  imiMct  of  the  war  upon 
colleges  and  universities  is  lucidly  treated 
in  this  factual  and  stimulating  volume. 
The  senior  author,  who  is  an  associate 
commissioner  of  education  for  New  York 
State,  gives  many  examples  of  how  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  New  York' 
State  have  met  the  challenging  problems 
of  war  time  and  he  gives  special  attention 
to  the  proposals  advanced  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  an  extensive  program  of  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  higher  educational  opportunties 
after  the  war.  The  story  of  what  took 
place  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  pre- Pearl  Harbor  days  and  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  is  remarkably  well  told.  The  con¬ 
scious  use  made  of  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  by  those  seeking  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  placement  of  our  trained  manpower 
probably  did  much  to  assist  us  on  the  way 
to  victory.  The  authors  indicate  some  of 
the  problems  that  must  be  solved  as  our 
colleges  and  universities  enter  the  post¬ 
victory  era. — William  P.  Seabs,  New  York 
University. 

A  Handbook  of  Psychiatry.  By  P.  M. 
Lichtenstein  and  S.  M.  Small.  New  York. 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Company.  1943.  330 
pages.  $3.50. 

This  is  a  brief,  yet  inclusive,  book  pre¬ 
pared  for  all  those  whose  w'ork  brings 
them  into  contact  with  mentally  disturbed 
persons.  The  general  practitioner,  the 
nurse,  the  occupational  therapist,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  hospitals,  the  school  psychologist 
as  well  as  the  layman  In  business,  indus¬ 
try,  and  the  home  will  find  the  material 
presented  in  such  a  fashion  that  no  great 
technical  background  is  required  for  an 
adequate  understanding  of  the  material. 


The  first  subject  discussed  is  the  training 
in  observation  of  the  patient’s  general  be¬ 
havior  so  that  symptoms  of  mental  dis¬ 
turbance  may  be  recognized  and  indivduals 
helped  before  it  is  too  late.  The  meaning 
of  ])er8onality  and  the  danger  sig^nals  of 
behavior  are  next  described.  A  fine  chap¬ 
ter  presents  the  items  essential  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  complete  mental  examination. 
The  treatment  of  the  neuroses  and  psycho- 
matic  ills  is  especially  carefully  done. 
The  second  part  of  the  book  deals  w'ith  the 
care  of  the  psychiatric  patient.  Specific 
therapies  are  considered  —  recreational 
and  occupational  therapy,  hydrotherapy, 
and  shock  therapy. — William  P.  Seabs, 
New  York  University. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Behabilita- 
tlon.  By  John  Eisele  Davis.  New  York. 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  Inc.  1943. 
$3.00. 

This  basic  text  attacks  the  problem  of 
the  war  neuroses  from  both  the  viewpoint 
of  the  psychologist  and  from  that  of  the 
psychiatrist.  There  is  hardly  need  at  this 
time  to  discuss  the  importance  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  education.  It  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  the  schools,  of  all  levels  and  all 
sorts,  can  make  a  very  definite  contribu¬ 
tion  in  the  task  of  healing  the  wounds  of 
war.  Dr.  Davis,  in  this  very  informative 
and  well-organize<l  volume,  covers  such 
topics  as  the  effect  of  war  and  depression ; 
types  and  disease  entities;  interest  and  ef¬ 
fort  theories ;  elemental  principles  of  men¬ 
tal,  nervous  and  physical  reconstruction; 
therapeutic  objectives  and  results ;  and 
handicraft,  education  and  art.  One  might 
wish  to  have  seen  greater  emphasis  on  the 
arts  and  the  crafts  and  of  the  role  of  the 
occupational  therapist  included  in  the 
book,  but  Dr.  Davis’  text  is  basic  and  it 
points  the  way  to  further  exploration  of 
the  gigantic  tasks  of  rehabilitation. — 
William  P.  Seabs,  ^Tew  York  University. 
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The  Concerto  By  Abraham  Veinus. 
Garden  City,  New  York.  Doubleday,  Doran 
and  Company,  Inc.  1944.  312  pages.  $3.50. 

This  comprehensive  book  is  a  history  of 
the  development  of  the  concerto  as  a  ma¬ 
jor  musical  form.  The  origins  of  the  con¬ 
certo  are  sought  in  the  early  ecclesiastical 
concertos  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
development  of  the  form  is  traced  through 
the  concerto  grossos  of  such  composers  as 
Corelli,  Vivaldi,  Bach,  and  Handel.  The 
classical  concertos  of  Haydn  and  Mozart 
are  discussed  and  the  influence  of  the  con¬ 
certos  of  Beethoven  is  stressed.  The  au¬ 
thor  brings  the  history  of  the  concerto  up 
tc  present  times  with  full  and  stimulating 
chapters  on  the  romantic  concertos  (19th 
century)  and  the  modern  concertos  (20th 
century).  A  critical  list  of  available  con¬ 
certo  recordings  is  offered  in  lieu  of  a 
bibliography.  The  facts  about  the  con¬ 
certos  and  about  their  composers  are 
tersely  and  concisely  presented.  The  book 
is  a  splendid  reference  book  for  all  school 
departments  of  music.  This  statement  is 
not  intended  to  imply  that  the  book  is  not 
good  reading — on  the  contrary.  The  Con¬ 
certo  is  splendid  reading,  and  its  pages 
will  interest  young  people  in  music,  teach¬ 
ers  of  music,  and  the  ever-growing  band  of 
record  collectors. — Wiixiam  P.  Sears,  New 
York  University. 

The  Condition  of  Man.  By  Lewis  Mum- 
ford.  New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company.  1944.  X  and  467  pages.  $5.00. 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  a  series  by 
Lewis  Mumford  dealing  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  civilization.  The  flrst 
volume,  which  is  perhaps  the  flnest  evalua¬ 
tion  of  our  industrial  evolution,  is  Technici 
and  Civilization.  The  second  book.  The 
Culture  of  Citice,  stressed  the  new  roles  of 
cities  and  regions  in  modern  civilization. 


The  present  volume  brings  to  light  the  sub¬ 
merged  strata  of  human  personality.  In  a 
masterful  manner,  Mr.  Mumford  points  out 
beliefs,  habits,  and  values  attached  to 
other  cultures  and  other  situations  that 
are  still  operating  in  modern  society.  The 
limitations  of  Greek  rationalism  are 
pointed  out,  together  with  the  decay  of 
Roman  society.  The  rise  of  capitalism  and 
of  Protestantism  is  traced  into  the  flower¬ 
ing  of  the  romantic,  the  revolutonary,  and 
the  practical  aspects  of  human  expression. 
There  is  a  pungent  criticism  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquina’s  Summa;  an  appreciation  of  the 
life  of  St.  Francis;  an  evaluation  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola.  There  is  adequate  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  men  of  modem  science,  with  a 
fresh  interpretation  of  Freud  and  Patrick 
Geddes.  As  usual  Mr.  Mumford  %vrites 
with  startling  perspecacity  and  seasoned 
sagacity.  If  only  all  teachers  and  other 
school  people  would  read,  learn,  mark,  and 
inwardly  digest  the  contents  of  this,  and 
the  previous  two  books !  —  William  P. 
Sears,  New  York  University. 

A  Basic  History  of  the  United  States. 
By  Charles  A.  and  Mary  R.  Beard.  New 
York.  The  New  Home  Library.  1944.  X 
rnd  508  pages.  $.69. 

This  single-volume  history  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  Beards,  is  addressed  to  ma¬ 
ture  and  intelligent  people.  Throughout 
the  text,  the  authors  stress  the  distinctive 
nature  of  American  experiences,  the 
uniqueness  of  the  American  character,  and 
the  nature  of  American  progress.  The 
Beards  tell  the  American  story  in  political, 
social,  economic,  intellectual,  and  personal 
terms.  The  tapestry  they  have  woven  is  a 
rich  and  strong  mixture  of  threads  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  growing  through  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  spirit  of  faith  and  experimentation 
constantly  shines. — W'illiah  P.  Scars,  New 
York  University. 


-HNEW  RECORDS}^ 


Haydn:  Symphony  No.  103  in  E-Flat 
Major  (“Drum  Boll”).  Leslie  Reward, 
conducting  the  Halle  Orchestra.  Columbia 
Set  M-MM-547.  Three  12-inch  records. 
$3.50. 

The  “Drum  Roll”  Symphony  of  “Papa” 
Haydn  is  one  of  the  more  popular  of  this 
composer’s  104  known  symphonies.  The 
work  was  composed  for  the  London  im¬ 
presario,  Johann  Peter  Salomon,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  Haydn’s  second  visit  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  capital  in  1794.  The  dates  of  its  com¬ 
position  and  first  performance  are  not 
known,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  finished 
during  1795,  and  first  heard  that  same 
year.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a 
slow  introduction,  the  first  bar  of  which 
consists  of  a  roll  on  the  kettledrums.  It 
is  from  this  roll  that  the  work  derives  its 
name,  “Symphony  with  the  Kettledrum 
Roll.”  One  authority  asserts  that  the 
main  themes  of  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  movements  were  derived  by  Haydn 
from  Croatian  folk  songs  popular  in  the 
district  where  the  composer  was  bom. 
These  melodies  are  quite  singable  and 
Haydn  treats  them  in  delightful  fashion. 
The  s^-mphony  is  one  that  junior  and  sen¬ 
ior  high  school  students  will  enjoy.  The 
venerable  Halle  Orchestra  of  Manchester, 
England,  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Leslie  Heward  gives  the  work  a  crisp, 
spirited,  and  polished  performance. — Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Seam. 

Barber:  Overture  to  School  for  Bean- 
daL  Janssen  Symphony  of  Los  Angeles, 
Werner  Janssen,  conductor.  Victor  record 
11-8591.  $1.00. 

This  vivacious  and  bubbling  overture 
provides  a  splendid  introduction  to  the  col¬ 
orful  characters  of  Sheridan’s  rollicking 
corned^'  of  manner.  Samuel  Barber,  one 
of  our  very  fine  young  American  com¬ 
posers,  is  the  only  composer  ever  to  win 
the  Pulitser  Prize  in  music  twice.  His 
Second  Symphony,  recently  performed  in 


Boston  under  the  baton  of  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky,  was  commissioned  by  the  Army  Air 
Force.  Mr.  Janssen’s  interpretation  of 
the  Overture  to  The  School  for  Scandal  is 
brisk  and  witty;  the  selection  is  wholly 
delightful. 

My  Favorites:  Violin  Selections  played 
bj  Fritz  Kreisler.  RCA-Victor.  Album 
M-910.  Three  twelve-inch  records.  $3.50. 

Fritz  Kreisler,  the  eminent  violinist,  has 
selected  as  his  favorites  from  among  the 
items  of  his  vast  repertory  six  extremely 
popular  compositions  —  Caprice  Viennois, 
Tambourin  Chinois,  Liebesfreud,  Liebes- 
lied.  La  Oitana,  and  Shon  Roemarin.  The 
Victor  Symphony  Orchestra,  Charles 
O’Connell  conducting,  accompanies  Mr. 
Kreisler  in  these  much-loved  selections. 

Oould:  Latin  American  Symphonetts 
(Symphonette  No.  1).  Rochester  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra,  Jose  Iturbi,  conductor. 
RCA-Victor  Album  DM-964. 

This  brilliant  and  pulsating  work  of 
four  movements.  The  movements  are  Rum¬ 
ba,  Tango,  Guaracha,  and  Conga.  Under 
the  fiery  leadership  of  Jose  Iturbi,  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestra  really 
goes  to  town  on  these  Latin  American 
rhythms.  The  Latin  American  Symphon¬ 
ette  is  of  larger  scope  than  either  Cop¬ 
land’s  popular  El  Salon  Mexico  or  Mc¬ 
Bride’s  Merican  Rhaptody.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  high  school  young¬ 
sters  will  thoroughly  enjoy  these  colorful 
Latin  American  rhythms  and  melodies. 

Bachmaninoff :  Ths  Harvest  of  Sor¬ 
row.  Qretchaninoff :  Over  the  Stepps. 
Alexander  Kipnis,  bass,  with  Celius 
Dougherty  at  the  piano.  RCA-Victor  rec¬ 
ord  11-8595.  $1.00. 

The  celebrated  Russian  basso,  Alexander 
Kipnis,  sings  two  songs  that  are  expressive 
of  the  sombre  and  moving  sentiment  of 
two  of  Russia’s  finest  composers  on  this 
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disc.  The  record  i«  a  fine  examplar  of 
Bussia  vocal  art  in  the  singing  of  epic 
song. 

De  Falla:  La  Vida  Breve  Spanish 
Dance  No.  1.  Shostakovich:  Polka  and 
Russian  Dance  from  ‘‘The  Age  of  Gold.’* 
St.  Louis  S3rmphony  Orchestra,  Vladimir 
Oolschmann,  conductor.  Victor-disc  11- 
8592.  $1.00. 

The  fipanish  Dance  No.  1,  from  Manuel 
De  Falla’s  colorful  La  Vida  Breve  is  so 
well  known  that  little  comment  need  be 
made  on  it  at  this  date.  The  music  is  in¬ 
tense  and  replete  with  the  tang}'  melody 
so  characteristic  of  Spanish  music.  De 
Falla’s  use  of  rich  instrumentation  is  also 
a  feature  of  the  composition.  The  Polka 
and  Ruitian  Dance  from  The  Ape  of  Oold 
ie  by  the  outstanding  Russian  modernist, 
Dmitri  Shostakovich.  The  Polka  carica¬ 
tures  the  meeting  of  the  disarmament  con¬ 
ference  in  Qeneva.  The  Ru$tian  Dance 
portrays  the  “reconciliation  of  all  classes 


with  light  falsiflcations.”  The  recording 
of  both  of  these  selections  is  especially 
brilliant. 

Bach:  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  4. 
Marion  Head,  violin;  Alfred  Mann  and  An 
ton  O.  Winkler,  records ;  strings  and 
harpsichord.  (Conducted  by  Ezra  Rachlin. 
Hargail  Records.  MW-105  Three  12-inch 
records.  $4.00. 

This  recording  of  the  Brandenburg  Con¬ 
certo  No.  4  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  first 
recording  of  this  famous  work  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  instrumentation:  for  recorders, 
strings,  and  harpsichord.  Hargail  Rec¬ 
ords  set  out  to  demonstrate  that  the  re¬ 
corder  is  more  than  just  a  tu’  penny 
whistle.  In  recordings  like  this  one«  where 
the  recorder  is  used  among  the  other  in¬ 
struments,  the  demonstration  is  apparent¬ 
ly  successful.  This  recording  will  provide 
an  interesting  contrast  to  the  recordings 
of  the  same  work  arranged  for  the  modem 
orchestra. 


OUTSTANDING  PUBLICATIONS  ON  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE 

BULLETIN  of  the  Anocietioa  of  American  Colleges,  edited  bj  Guif  E,  Snattly.  Issued  four 
times  a  ytmr.  $3.00. 

THE  COLLEGES  PREPARE  FOR  PEACE— The  Procaediacs  of  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing.  1944.  Annnal  Reports, l^inutes.  Membership,  Constitution.  (Bulletin,  Match,  1944.)  $l.50< 

THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  AND  THE  SOCAL  ORDER,  by  Robert  Uncoln  Kelley. 
Aa  interpretative  and  critical  study  of  the  development  of  American  colleges  and  college  education 
which  gives  new  perspective  to  the  much  discussed  probleau  of  higher  education  today.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $2.50. 

TEACHING  WITH  BOOKS  ~A  Study  of  Collet  Libraries,  by  Hmrvie  Brantcomb.  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  New  York  and  American  Library  Association.  Chicago.  $230. 

COLLEGE  MUSIC  by  Randall  Thomyeon.  Report  of  aa  investigation  of  non-professionai  otferinfs 
in  typical  selected  institutions  under  a  subvention  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  New  York.  $2.30. 

COMPREHENSIVE  LAMINATIONS  IN  THE  HUMANITIES  bv  Edward  Saford  Jonee. 
Questions  used  in  senior  terminal  examinations  in  the  clamics,  English,  modem  languages,  philosophy 
and  art.  Single  copy,  $1.25 ;  ten  copies,  $10.00. 

COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  by  Edward  Safford 
/ones.  434  pages.  $2.50. 

ARCHITECTURAL  PLANNING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  by  /.  Fredrick 
Larton  and  Archie  M.  Palmer.  The  McGraw-Hill  Company.  New  York,  Developments  in 
architecture  with  special  reference  to  the  small  college ;  attainment  of  character  in  college  archhec- 
tuK ;  problenu  involved  in  campus  development  1 70  pp.  $2.00. 

Deaoriptivc  eiroular  inoluding  additionnl  titlea  mailed  on  request 
*  Ordert  fee  the  aboce  publlcailone  may  be  $enl  lo  the 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 

19  West  44th  Street,  hlew  York  18,  N.  Y. 


HELPFUL  FOR  USE  WITH  ANY 
HANDWRITING  PROGRAM 

^^VISUAL  SELF-HELPS 
FOR  TEACHING 
GOOD  WRITING  POSITION 

Shows  Healthful  Posture  and  Efficient 
Position : 

1.  For  manuscript  and  cursive  writing 

2.  At  the  blackboard  and  the  desk 

3.  Per  both  right-  and  left-handed  children 

By  DR.  FRANK  N.  FREEMAN 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Education 
Univorsity  of  California 
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612  N.  PARK  ST.  COLUMBUS  8,  OHIO 


PRECIS  WRITING 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  adoption 
in  Boston  of  our  Junior  Pr4cis  Practice  Pad 
and  Senior  Pr4cla  Practice  Pad.  by  Paul  W. 
Lmhmann,  Director  of  the  Dublin  Schools, 
Dublin,  N.  H.  * 

These  two  publications  provide  deflnlt^ 
instruction  and  plenty  of  drill  material  for 
PrSds  Wiitinc  throughout  the  four  years  of 
secondary  school.  The  Junior  Pad  is  de¬ 
signed  for  the  beginner  In  pr4cls  writing  In 
the  earlier  yean  of  secondary  school  and 
for  other  than  college  preparatory  classea 
Simple  pr4cla  writing  is  approached  through 
a  preliminary  study  of  abstracting,  para¬ 
phrasing.  punctuation,  vocabulary  and  sen¬ 
tence  building.  This  is  followed  by  Illustra¬ 
tive  examples  and  an  abundancs  of  drill 
mataiiaL 

The  Senior  Precis  Practice  Pad  continues 
the  work  in  the  third  and  fourth  year  of 
secondary  school  and  deflnitely  prepares  the 
student  for  college  entrance  examinatlona 
Exercises  are  provided  covering  both 
poetry  and  prose,  many  of  the  problems 
being  taken  from  recent  College  Entranoe 
Examination  Board.  New  York  State  Re¬ 
gents.  and  Maaaachusetta  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  entrance  examinations. 

Lift  Prtee  for  tortr  to4,  t$  €»ul$  tettteid 
Qmemil  PrUe,  4S  ctoli.  F.  O.  B.  Butem 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 
370  Atlantic  Avenue  Boston,  Mass. 


